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gt “ae THE ORCHESTRA” is pub- 
i lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO 
O'CLOCK, by 

Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





HE ORCHESTRA” for GERMANY and 

EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 

Leipzig, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 

weekly supply of “‘THE ORCHESTRA.” The subscription 

will be 1} thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six months ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 


Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Deyicksr, Leipzig, Germany. 


*.* German Advertisements for ‘‘Tuz Orcnestra” also re- 
ceived by Lupwie DEnickg, as above. 





OTICE.—_TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—AI 
ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 


Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent- street, Ww. 

M ISS KATE GORDON (Pianist) will return to 

Town in September. All communications to be sent to 


her residence, 82, St. George’s-road, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 
Hotel du Louvre, Paris, August 15th, 1864. 














RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 


TRALTO.—AIl applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 


to be addressed to 7, ApELPHI Terrace, Strand. 

\ DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs 
to announce that she will commence ber TOUR in the 

Provinces and Scotland in Octoprr. Further communications 

respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagements, to be addressed 








115, Great Russet Strert, Buoomssury. 
Mt ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 
respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 


of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ya. WINTER (PIANISTE), 1 begs that 
all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
Pupils, may be addressed to her, 49, Carntton Roap, Maida 
Vale, or at Messrs. Crawzer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
M5, LEFFLER requests that all communi- 
cations for Concert Engagements and from Pupils be 
addressed to her at 34, Sournampton Row, Russell-square, 
W.C., or care of Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
N R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will RETURN 
to LONDON in Roemer. Letters to be sent to 


4, Torrington-street, Russell-square.—Ho6tel de Ville, Milan, 
Aug. 11, 1864. 


Me: WALTER PETTIT (Solo Violoncellist) 


request that all enga ments » addressed to his residence, 
26, PoRTSDOWN-ROAD, aida Hill, 

















M®. D. BREWSTER WYLIE (Tenor) hee to 

announce his mae Pie an ied Gt -ations 

resi t t r care of CRAMER 
© bo SA, Meeeat ote 8, ~ 0 e388 





LLIE PAPE, PIANIST. For public or 
private engagements, address, 9, SOHO-sQUARE. 





Mé. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jouy nmooes, Croypoy, 8. 





R. - ae SKETCHLEY will appear at 
HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enuter- 


the 
tment en PARIS, and Mrs. BROWN AT THE 
Y "EVENING (except Saturday), at Kight, 
Poy Saturday Mornings at Three. lis, 88.; Second Seats, 
1 


Kuhe’s Four New Pieces. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti's Opera. 4s. 


LUCREZIA BORGTA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 
LA FAVORITA. 
Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Srilliant Transcription. 4s. 


London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, W. 





A. REICHARDT’S 
NEW SONG, 


6c ” 
A THA R, 
(Eine Thriine,) 
In E flat (original Key) andin C. 3s. 


“Herr Reichardt completely charmed the company Dy his 
exquisite delivery of a new Ballad, composed by himself, which 
promises to rival in popularity his well- ly * Love's Request’ 
(Liebesbitte).”—Morning Post. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





HE BROTHERS BOOTH’S AMATEUR 
MUSICAL SUCIETY, at Florence House, 8, Chepstow 
Villas, Bayswater. Conductor, Mr. OTTO BOOTH. The 
M eetings of this Society for Practice and Performing Instru- 
mental Music are held every Monday ev ening during the Season 
from October, 1864, to April, 1865, commencing at Seven o’clock. 
SUBSCRIPTION—TWO GUINEAS. 


For Prospectus apply to Messrs. Bootu. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
PyAstaes FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL 
GEMS of 


Greek Jewish | German | ae and 
Russian Italian Latin other origins. 
Price 1/. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. Cramer & Co., 


Nisset & Co., and Jno. Suzruerp, Newgate-street. 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent GARDEN. 
—tThe Nobility, the Public are respect- 
fully informed that THE OPERA COMPANY (Limited), will 
commence their First Season in October next, 
By Order, 
MARTIN CAWOOD, 8 


MR. GEORGE DOLBY 


B= to announce that he is makin 


ments for y rend. — in the Provinces with the follow! ha 
tinguished Artis Tees 


VOCALISTS : 


Madame GRISI 
and 


Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 


Mr. PATEY 
and 


Signor MARIO. 





VIOLIN : 


M. SAINTON. 





ACCOMPANYIST : 


Herr MEYER LUTZ. 


The Tour will commence about the middle of September and 
terminate in December. 
Applications respecting Eng: 


ments to be made to Mr. 
Grorer Doxsy, Egyptian Hall, 


ccadilly, London. 
HARPS AND -PIANOFORTES. 











By Special Appointment to Her late Majesty the Queen Dowager, 
MR. J. GROGAN 


(Sixteen years practically d in the eminent firms of 
Messrs. Broadwood and Messrs. Erard), 


SELECTOR OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
10, StockpripGe Terrace, Pimuico, Lonpon, 

N R. GROGAN respectfully begs to caution the 
Musical public against the Frauds so frequently practised 

on purchasers fn Auction Rooms, Sales, &c., with worthless 

articles, having a pleasing, elegant exterior, denominated 

and Pianofortes, but possessing no single merit which constitu 

a perfect musical instrument. The increased demand for Piano- 

fortes and Harps has induced many persons to — 

construction totally unacquainted with the mechanism, decei 

ing the public elso by the use of forged name- 


se, On, 
thus rendering tie judgment of a practical person, Mrantive to 
AGE, TONR, VALUE, construction and completioi highly advanta- 
aimecy to making the ou’ 
ms, 58.; in Firma, 10s. 


geous to purchasers pre 
Competent tuners and repairers sent to all parts. Terms 


Fee—In Auction 
moderate. 
Second-hand Pianofortes from £2 2s. All warranted, or the 
cash returned. 
= ee tuned One Guinea per annum. 
n’s Easy Tuning Inst 
naixty Guinea — in pit, clegant rosewood case, 1 ts 
ers, Mi com pass ; 
Walnut, by Collard, , Sixty Ave ive Guineas The utmost value ~y" 3 
ducted for an instrument in exchange. 


Tuning taught—easy method.—An APPRENTICE WANTED 
OAT SONG. By VERDI. 2s. 6d. A 
splendid Baritone Air. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


Bort se LA GARIBALDINA, 2s. 
such immense success at the Crystal Palace, 
Majesty's Theatre, Theatre, and elsewhere. 


Caamsr & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 














RINLEY RICHARDS’ DANISH 


mete Vike AIR aang Berta Belo 2a i Doheee 
ragged WY Co. nigra 201, Regent-street. 





22nd July, 1864. 





s. The Box Office at the Hall open between 
the hours of Eleven and Five daily. 








EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. 





These Instruments are now 


MANUFACTURED SOLELY 
By the Inventor at 


2%, MARKET ROW, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON. 


eb Ra Harmoniums bearing Mr. Evans’s Name can be 
te of his 


oat ean as genuine unless guaranteed by Mr. Evans to 











ONGS of FRANCE, by CHARLES GOUNOD. 


No.1. May day. Le premier jour de Mai. 
No. 2. Hunting Song. Le lever. 
No. 3. Dawn music. —y wd 

« No.4. Autumn. Chant d’au' 
‘No. 5. Omy proud one, O -" "pelle rebelle. 
No. 6. Venice. Venise. 


2s. 6d. each. 
Cramer & Co. {timiteds 201, Regent-street. 


BIPSSs SICE ARDY 


No. 1. Mynheer ek 
2. Chough and Crow. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, pate 


ICHARD BLAGROVE’S INSTRUCTION 
BOOK for the CONCERTINA, with full-sized 
of Reh one left hand sides of Instrument, showing the 
the notes, &c, 10s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 








Lap seine of MISS C. M. E. OLIVER, 
My heart is ever thine. “Bong paaepe? oo snee 2s. 6d 


rget me not. Song. .......-.+..eeeeee 2s. 6d. 
Uae the ol beech qos PS - o 
Ladybird, bind, Lady nied, Song ied ap 
The Pic-hic dandy En y illustrated) i: oa 


















GRETTON’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
‘;, ere ye ofthe Giden Time, $0. 64, Swiss Waltz, 


* Ghauen & Co. (Lined), 201, Regent-street. 
RINLEY RICHARDS.—Anita 


“se 
vey TN (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 








} ASLAM’S 


the ANCIENT 


meant 


( 


fo 


TA VERY DESCRIPTION 
hd FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- 


( 


&; 


| A 
4 (Sung by Mdme. 
Also arranged as a Piano Solo, by Mdme. Oury, 3s. 6d 


J BLUMENTHA i. = Daydream.— 
e 


In B flat and € 3s. Od. 
Cramer & Co. (L imited), 201, ’ Regent street. 
( . GOUNOD— Forget him! ! ah! ~ the 
e thought were vain -. &s. Gd. 
Vairer than the morning 2s. 6d. 


[No. 48, August 27, 64, 














, Crown Svo., Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 
SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE 
consisting of 50 SUBLIME MELODIES, from 
TEMPLE SERVICES, the Modern Synagogue, 
Greek, Latin, Russian, Moravian and other Rituals, 
| in simple harmonies, as Metiical Psalm Tunes and 
rales to the use of the Anglican Church, with (or without 
mpinying Hymns. The whole carefully revised by the Rev. 
(Antes Day, LL.B., and James Ture, Esq. 
net & Co., Berners-street; Cramer & Co., 
Joun Sugruerp, Newgate-street. 


Price 1s 
BOOK 


wl the 


Regent-street 





‘HESTR ION FOR SALE. ONE OF 
ee & MUCKLE'S Magnificent Orchestrions, per- 
ming in imitation of a Full Military Band a variety of most 
fective music Cost 6001. Present Price, 2001. Apply at 
KRAMER & CO.’'S Pianoforte Gallery (the largest i in Europe) 
7 & 209, Recent Street 


THE REG ENT PRESS, 
55, KinG-stnegt, Recent-STRERT. 


OF PLAIN AND 
ents. Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, &c. 

cuted in the best style and on the most reasonable terms, 
ew Type available for Pamphlets and Books. 


memunications addressed to Mr. J. Swirt, as above, 
wil receive immediate attention. 


*.* Manuscripts prepared for the Press. 
Te CONCERTINA PLAYERS. 
CRAMER & Co. (Limrrep), have a large stock of terete 
and CONCERTINAS, by Wheatstone, Case, and Lachenal for 
‘ale or Hire, at greatly reduced im yesene. 





BE LL A MEA. 


Trebelli with great success.) 


By SIGNOR SCHIRA. 
2s. Gd. 


(Limited), 201, _Regent- street. 


CRAMER é Co. 


Sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington.) 3s. Od. 
I prithee, give me back my heart. (Sung by Mdlle. 
Parepa.) In F and G 3s. Od. 


Thoughts of thee. (Sung by Mime. Sainton- Dolby.) 


Cramer & Co Limited i 201, subniitig 


1 J. HARGIL'T 'T.—Johnny Bell's Wooing. 


Je (Sung by Miss Clari Fraser.) .. es -. 28. 6d. 
rhe Village Bells ring merrily. (Sung by Mdlle. 

Jenny Bauer , a = - -. 2s. 6d. 
‘Tis home where the heart is. (Sung by Mdme. 

Elvira Behrens.) ‘ ‘ ; - -. 26, 6d. 


Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
N EW VOCAL DUE 1S. —The fall of the 
i leaf Soprano and © ontralto.) G. A. Mac- 
farren. oe ee ee -. 8s. Od. 
Over the silvery lake. ‘Soprano and Contralto.) 


W. V. Wallace 
Cramer & Co (Limited), 201, “Regent. -street. 


{ 4 OUNOD’S “LA REINE DE SABA.” 
* 


Opera (complete), with French Words, octavo, 20s. net. 


Ditto, ditto, for Pianoforte 10s, 

Book of Aira, Solo, 58.; duet, 68. ; : by w. i. Calicoté. 
March, Solo, 2s. 6d. ; duet, 3a. es - 
Waltz, 24. 6d. ; duet, 3a. ; jan a 
March, Solo arranged by 7. W. Naumann, 

Ditto, Solo, 38. ; duet, 48.; .. by ¢. PO. 


Valse, arranged by F. urgmuller, , 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, " Regent-street. 


S “TY HA LBERG.—L Art du Chant, in twelve 
Je 


numbers. 48. each 
No, 1. A te © cara, Bellini No. 7. Bella adorata, Merca- 
2. Ballad from ‘‘ Preciosa.” dante. 
3. Adelaide, Beethoven 8 — mi guarda, Mo- 
4. PietA Signore, ‘Stra 7a 
della.” 9. Tre Giorn!, Pergolesi. 
5. Lacrymosa, Mozart. 10. Le Meunier, Schubert. 
6. Nel silenzio, Meyerbeer. 11. Come be gay, Weber. 


- 


2. 11 mio tesoro, Mozart. 
Caamen & Co. (Limited), 2vl, Regent-street. 


“UIGI ARDITI’'S NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 


4 &c., as sting with the greatest success by all the principal 
vocalists :-— 
ye Bec io” (in B,C, and D), sung by Mdlle. Piccolomini 38s 0d. 
“L'Ardita” in G and B), sung by Mdile. a -. 8s. Od. 
“ La Stella,” sung by Malle. Titiens as --» 83. Od 
* La Capinera di Lombardia,” Canzone .. ar o. «28. Od. 
“La Garibaldina, " Canto Popolare oe ee - ff & 
‘La Tradita,” Romange Sentimentale .. ee «» 2s, Od 
‘L’Orfanella,” Canzone... A oe +» 28, 6d. 
“ Madre Italia,” Canto Nazionale 28. Od. 
o Reminiacenae Melodiche in Omaggio ad Angiolina Tr 
Bosio . Od. 
‘«Vuole Amor,” Rondo, Sung by Malle. Titiens | Bs. Od. 
‘Trema, O Vil!” Duetto ‘Drammatico, sung by 
Madmes. Grisi aud Viardot.. 4s. Od. 


Cramen, & Co. (Limited), 201, " Rogent- -street. 


, ENRY SMAR T.—Beight be her 
4 dreams. (For Contralto.) 2s. 6d. 


I stood beside a streamlet. (For Contralto -. Qs. 6d. 
Idreamofthee . ; -. Qa, 6d, 
1) tell you why I'd like to be a rose ee -. 2a. 6d. 
Paquita, (Sung by Mr. sims Reeves.) ee .. Qa 64, 
Sir Brian the bold ° ee Sa. Od. 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr ee .. 2a. 64 
The magic of the flower. Sung by Mr. Santley.) > bs 
8, 


The «pinning-whee! ae ee es . 
‘The pure in heart shall meet again. a Gua) 2a. 6d. 
The Minnesinger’s dream P 2s. 6d. 
Thinking of thee (For Contralte.) .. Qa. 6d. 





OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
WRITTEN BY 


HENRY FARNIE; 


COMPOSED BY 


The Complete Operetta, for Voice and Planoforte, 





The Overture . 


1. Due +—* Night and mor ning” s. and ¢. 
2. Song—‘‘My home in Cloudland, - cctefinel key, D 
flat ; transposed key, B flat .. +» 8. Or M. 8. 


3. Trio—‘‘ News ! girls, news!” .. 8. C. T. 
4. Song—‘‘ Boot and saddle!” .. oe - B. 
5. Trio—‘‘ My heart is beating” 8. T. and B. 
6. Duet—“ Ah! Captain, | can see you” 8. and B. 

?. 


7. Song—‘‘ For her sweet sake” .. os 
8. Song—‘‘ Ah! do not take her from him” .. Cc. 
9. Duet—‘‘ We waited late, we waited long,” s. and tT. 
10. Quartett—“ The Rheinland” 8. Cc. T. and B. 


ation for the production of the Operetta, price 6d. 


Soprano), Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


JTULES BENEDICT. 


‘THE BRIDE OF sonc:” A. 


12s. 


4s. 


3s. 


3s. 
4s. 
33. 
3s. 
33. 
3s. 
2s. 
3s. 
38. Od. 


Od. | 


The Libretto, with Stage Directions and all necessary inform- 


The Operetta is written for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo- 


¥ 





Price 3s. 


"LA. Ee” 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN as 





Cramer & Co. (Limted), 201, Regent-street. 


ARDITI’S 


CELEBRATED NATIONAL 


“LA GARIBALDINA,” 
ARRANGED FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 


BY 





Price 3s. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


ARDITIS NEW 
(In Italian or English, ) 


“GARIBALDI 


with full length Portrait of the General. 
Price 3s. 


SONG, 


r of GARIBALDI at the 
CRYSTAL PALACE, COVENT 





LONDON: 


CRAMER & Co. (Limitsp), 201, Regent-stree 





NICOLAS 





Thro’ every chance and change. (Sung by ‘Madme. 
laura Ihaxter ) - 2s éd. 
Walling for the Spring. ‘ontralto.) 
Cuansa & Cy. (Limited), 201, Regent-street 


Craamzrn & Co. (Limited), 


THE NEW SONG, 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


t. 


A BEAUTIFUL DRAWING-ROOM SONG, 


“LEAH.” 


MARCH, 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


As sung aud rapturously encored : at the late Demonstrations in 
hono 


GARDEN 
OPERA, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE,%&c., &c. 


This Song may be now termed “ The Italian Marseillaise.” 


“MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 





8S SULLIVAN’S TEMPEsSi7, 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 
Published separately. 

Dance of Nymphs and Reapers, Pianoforte Duet, 4s. —Banquet 
Dance, beng ne <~ _ és Ditto, Duet, 2s. Honour, riches, 
marriage, blessing, Vocal Duet, 2s. 6d. Where : 
sung by Miss Banks, 2s. 6d. a sucks, 

« “Mr. Sullivan’s ‘Tempest’ Music, produced the other even- 
ing at Manchester, succeeded entirely. There have been few cases 

| of a more ¢ romplete and legitimate success than this in our time,” 
—Vide Atheneum, Jan. 10th, 1863. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


|THE MAIDEN’S PRAYER. By VERDI. 3sl 
| 2 The celebrated “ Madre pictosa” from “La Forza dee 
| Destino.” 

Cc RANER- & Co. 








_ (Limited , 201, Regent-street. 


HE TEETH—OSTEOEIDON, 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SPECIALITE. 
| The numerous advantages, such as comfort, purity of materials 
economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are ex- 
l-=y in Messrs. Gabriel's Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pub- 
hed, free by post, or gratis on eS gemverre 





a7 Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established DENTISTS, 27, 


1 | HARLEY-STRERT, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and LuDGATE-HILL (over 


Benson, silversmith), Lonpon. 
VER POOL—134, DUKE-STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM. bo NEW-STREET. 
American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, 
trom four to seven and ten to fifteen guineas per set, warranted 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 





BRYANT & MAY’S 





ATENT SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages. — They contain a Phosphorus — are noi 
poisonous—emit no unpleasant odour, and — being liable to 
spontaneous combustion—igniting only on the box—afford to 
life and ee protection against ACCIDENTAL FIRES, 
techapel Road, London, E. 
Sold by almost all respectable Grocers, Chemists, &c, 
throughout the Kingdom. 


RA Y’S BALSAMIC PILLS, 
28. Od., 4s. Gd., and lls. per box; 3s., 5s., and 12s 


post free. 
“A mild diuratic, 2 soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.”—Sunday Times. 
Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
1a, Davies-street, Berkeley-square, W., two doors from Oxford. 
© Consultations every pm from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


‘POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 
CLEANER, supersedes Benzine and any other prepara- 
tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, Linen, and every 
kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this great 
advantage—it Perfumes the article to which it has been 
—_—- —Sold retail in bottles, from One Shilling each, ss all 
’ 





emists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of CAR 
BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-street, ‘Fenchurch-street. 


ALL'S LUNG RESTORER for Coughs, 
a, and Consumption. Try it. In Bottles, at 
1s. 1}., 23. 9d., &e. T. Hawt, 6, Commercial-street, Shore- 
ditch, me Ly NE, and all Chemists. 











RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel sj 
so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft 

age being worn round the hp: while the requisit, 
feolsting power is s Soe then y the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT ER, fitting with so much 
ease closeness that it cannot be detected, 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which caunot fail to fit, 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the manu- 
facturer, 

MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 

LONDON, W. 
Rim we Single ‘Truss, 16s., 21s., 26a, 6d., and 

81s. 6d 


. Postage, 
Double Truss, aha “od., 42s., and = < rea 1s. 8d. 
An Uwbilical re 24 42s. and 52s. 6d. ‘ostage, 2s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be —_ Le es - J a White, ‘Piccadilly. 
W PATEN 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS, 
and SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are 
light in texture, and inexpensve, and dvawn on like an 0} i] 
stocking Price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s. and 16s. each ; postage 
Joun Wuits, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 


Co TWENTY GUINEA PIANETTE, 

in Ash, plain Waluut or Mahogany. Full compass, trichord, 
treble check-action of the very best English manufacture. A 
more perfectly satisfactory Pianoforte, for its size and price, a 









regards touch, tone, and durability, has not been brought out.— 
Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Kurope), 207 & 209, Regent 
Street. 








RAMER’S SEMI-GRANDS, Manufactured for 

them by Messrs. Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and Kirk- 
man. A far greater variety of this popular Pianoforte is to be 
found in Cramer’s Gallery than in any other establishment. 








They are selected with the greatest care, and nothing below 4 
certain standard of excellence is admitted into the stock. Those 
Rook of Favourite Airs, Solo, 58.; Duet, 6s. 0d. Qestoons to purchase or hire, but who cannot rsonally inspect 
Overture » 435 4» 68. Od. | the stock may, with every confidence, entrust Messrs. ee 
| Pot pourri for four hands) Brunner ” .. sid .. 5s. Od. | with the selection of the Instrument. Any Pianoforte not 
Fan on pou Aire—F. Beyer . -. 8s, Od. | approved of may be exc d within six months. 
tiaprovisation—W Eee «. “ 4s ee -. 5s, Od. | £85 to £100 in Rosewood ; £100 te £135 in Walnut. Hire— 
Fantasia—A. Loeschhorn . oe +» 4s. Od. | 2) to om ineas per Month. {f taken by the year, 20 to 8 
Fantasia—T. Oesten . Sa. 0d, t Giemcewete forte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 d& 200 
Fantaisie de Salon—Charles Voss 4s. Od. cat atrest. 
The, principal vocal pieces with Italian words, a8 sung at HE best 50 GUINEA PIANOFORTE that is 
ther arrapgements y Richards, C. Coote, A. Manns now made EW SEMLOBLIQUE, 
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“OH, LEAVE ME NOT ALONE.” 





Oh, leave me not alone, 
For thoughts of days gone by 
Call up unbidden tears 
To glisten in my eye ; 
And fondest memories start, 
With dreams of pleasures gone, 
And sadness fills my heart— 
Oh, leave me not alone ! 
Il. 
The elms of childhood stand, 
So sadly far away, 
My mother smiles again, 
Again my sisters play. 
The weeds of absence now 
Around my heart have grown, 
And sadness clouds my brow— 
Oh, leave me not alone ! 
Louis DrvEREUX. 
—_——— iene cine . 


Our fuillton, 


No. XXIII. 
— 
SUPPER AND PRESENTATION TO THE 
ANTHROPOGLOSSOS. 





[BY OUR OWN REPORTERS. | 

An event which has for some time been a source 
of interest to the professional world, came off last 
week in the St. James’ Hall, Piccadilly. The 
occasion was a complimentary supper given by 
the Profession of Artists to the Anthropoglossos, 
to whom a testimonial and address were to be 
presented. The testimonial had been purchased 
by voluntary subscription, but for obvious reasons 
it was considered advisable to preserve the 
nature of the present a profound secret until the 
moment of presertation should arrive. A com- 
pany of limited liability had been organised for 
the purpose of investing the amount collected in 
an appropriate object; but none of the share- 
holders could agree upon its nature. After a 
number of meetings, at which a good deal of per- 
sonal acrimony was exhibited, the company finally 
dissolved, and the subscription was laid out by 
the secretary in the purchase of the testimonial, 
for the presentation of which the supper was 
given. 

The interior of St. James’s Hall was tastefully 
and elegantly decorated. The services of Rim- 
mel’s Patent Vaporiser and Professor Pepper 
(from the Polytechnic) had been secured; and the 
supper had been provided by Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond, who were present. Among the Company 
we noticed the Modern Hudibras, Messrs. Cramer 
and Co. (limited), the Colosseum, Ali Ben Squally, 
Signor Ah-bah (the Boet), the National Lyric 
Hospital (limited), Mdlle. Opera di Camera, Mr. 
Badger (from the “ Streets of London”), Mrs. 
Brown (by kind permission of Arthur Sketchley, 
ge the Blighted Talent of All England, &c., 

&e. The gallery was occupied by some of the 
leading artists from both opera houses, who had 
volunteered their services in honour of the 
occasion; and a number of part songs composed 
expressly for the Anthropoglossos were sung by 
the Babies’ Coral Union. 

The guests having assembled at the appointed 
hour, due justice was done to the very substantial 
supper provided from the Farringdon-street 
station. Mr. Nemo, the entrepreneur of the 
Anthropoglossos, oceupied the chair, and the 
Modern Hudibras and Ali Ben Squally officiated 
as vice-chairmen. The eminent automaton did 
not occupy a seat at the table, as it was found in- 
convenient to remove him from the chains, but he 
bore the deprivation resignedly and even cheer- 
fully, and volunteered to sing “A Gipsy’s Life” 
for the amusement of the company—an offer 
which was unanimously declined. 

After the cloth was removed, 

The Chairman, in neat and terms, 
Proposed the usual loyal and patriotic toasts, 
which were drunk with great enthusiasm. The 





*|a few remarks to those already made. 





choir then performed the “National Anthem,” 
““God bless the Prince of Wales,” “The Red, 
White and Blue,” &c. An agreeable diversion 
was here caused by the Anthropoglossos insisting 
on singing the two first-named songs, which, he 
maintained, it were his privilege so to do, as con- 
stitooting a part of his reglar program. ‘To this 
the company demurred ; but the eminent automa- 
ton still insisting, the Chairman retired behind 
the stage, where a discussion ensued, which was 
almost inaudible to the rest of the company. In 
a few moments the Chairman returned, and pro- 
nounced it was all right. 

Silence having been secured, 

The Chairman rose and said—* Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, the occasion for which we have met this 
day—I mean for which we are here, you know, is 
one—which you'll all allow—is generally supposed 
—between ourselves, of course, but that can be 
made all right—I mean, it can be put straight by 
a little working of it—and made to pay. But of 
course this is on the quiet, and between you and 
me. But to resume. The occasion on which we 
are here on is of course connected with the Show. 
(Hear, hear.) Some people may regard the Anthro 
as a swindle (no, no)—yes they may. Parties do. 
Parties come to me as they are going out of this 
Hall—I sit in a small box you know, outside 
the Show—well. Parties come to me as I sit 
there, and pitch it quite strong. Some says, 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you 
ought; and some old ladies call the Anthro 
a Beast. (Oh oh!) ‘You say ‘Oh oh,’ but I 
assure you it’s true. Well, I reason with’em, I 
says, “‘ Well, and suppose he is a Beast: he pays. 
It’s not every Show that pays, and this one does.” 
It doesn’t satisfy ’em; they go away growling. 
It was only the day before yesterday that I says 
to the Wizard—(Cries of “ Point!) Well, hold 
on, I’m coming to the point. Weare met together, 
in short, for the purpose of presenting a testimo- 
nial to the Show—I mean the Anthro. (Hear, 
hear.) We have seen how the Show works, and 
we are glad of it; because it is a proof that the 
public can be worked, and is therefore a compli- 
ment to ourselves. (Applause.) We are all in for 
the same sort of thing. One man has one Show 
and one another, but every man tries to make his 
pay. Well, your motto is, Let the best-paying 
Show win. That’s why you honour the Anthro. 
And with these few remarks, I beg to offer him 
this here testimonial on behalf of this here com- 
pany, and if parties are anxious to know what the 
testimonial is, they can come round at the close of 
this meeting—I mean—at least—” (Here the 
speaker’s voice was drowned in tumultuous cheers 
which did not subside until somebody pulled the 
chairman into his seat. 

The Modern Hudibras rose, and begged to add 
He said, 
“Far be it from me, sir, to supplement the meli- 
fluous utterances, which have dropped from the 
plenitude of your subject, by any remarks which, 
however humble, might be construed as invidious 
by the viper-tongues of malignant panderers. If 
any such ignoramuses and saturnine satellites 
be present among my bonourable brethren in art, 
I can inform them that I have no intention of de- 
tracting fron the merits of your oration, dear boy, 
by any unnecessary observations of myown. But 
1 feel that something should be said on the motives 
which have induced the profession generally to sub- 
scribe the widower’s mite towards a testimonial to 
my honorable friend. It has been remarked that 
the English nation in all matters appertaining to 
the arts is stultified by a clique of stale, vapid, 
prosy, and granite-hewed nincompoops ,whose sterile 
and mealy-mouthed fossilised imbecility qualify 
them in their own egotistical judgment to call them- 
selves caterers for the public, and to dignify their 
wretched calling with the title of the profession. 
(Cries of dissent.) You may howl in cacophonious 
derision, but I can tell you—and you, dear boy, will 
bear witness to what I say-—that the curse of this 
meretricious, stiff-necked, fatuous and unrighteous 
age, is the herd of Pharisaic and anti-benedictia 





bluebottles that fatten upon the dripping of profes- 
sional sculleries and detectably (Oh, oh !)—pander- 
ously (Sit down !)—deleteriously (Shut up !)—gorge 
and satiate their distorted ” (Here the speaker 
was interrupted by a storm of disapprobation, which 
continued until the modern Hudibras resumed his 
seat, and glared at his opponents through an un- 
flinching eyeglass. 

The Chairman rose to order, and the waiters 
immediately rushed to receive his commands. On 
the Chairman’s explaining that it was not a par- 
ticular order relating to refreshments but a general 
order that was desired, the menials retired, and 
the Chairman craved silence for the reply of the 
Anthropoglossos. 

At this point of the proceedings a member rose 
and suggested that the railing in front of the 
Anthropoglossos should be removed, so as not to 
impede his utterances. (Cheers and dissent.) 

The Chairman declined to move the railing. 
What was the honourable gent a driving at? 

The gentleman repeated his request in a very 
loud voice. 

The Chairman politely enquired what the gen- 
tleman called hisself, and who he was when he was 
at home. 

The gentlemin said he was the Editor of the 
Daily Telegriph. (Cries of “Stand us a leader 
then ;” ‘“ Who wrote an article on the weather ?’’ 
and derisive cheers.) He had exposed the An- 
thropoglossos to himself. He would do it again. 
He would keep on writing letters to himself, until 
the crimson-wheeled and fiery-flanged red chariot 
trod the spaces of the East, that melted the dusk 
shadows into grey, and warmed the grey to purple, 
thence to flame, and all the winds proclaimed the 
birth of Morn. 

The speaker was here interrupted by another 
gentleman, who, announcing himself as a lineal 
descendant of the Scottish nobility in general 
and a special hater of gushing fellows who 
meddled with the little enjoyments of swells, then 
and there accosted the Editor as a Gusher, and 
requested him to step outside and settle it between 
them. This invitation was accepted with alacrity, 
and for several minutes after the two gentlemen 
had retired, the sound of fearful conflict was 
borne from the street mingled with execrations 
(in trochaic metre) from the Editor of the Daily 
Telegraph, until the noise died gradually away in 
the direction of Hyde Park Corner. 

Peace having been once more established, the 
eminent automaton, having been wound up, pro- 
ceeded to return thanks. He could assure the 
present company, gents all and not forgetting the 
ladies, that this here moment was one which it 
might be considered or leastways he was certain 
was—the proudest moment of his life. (cheers). 
He saw before him a numerous company including 
some of the first-class names in the purfession, 
which was animated by no feeling as wasn’t 
justified by and suitable to the occasion. He was 
proud in ’art—leastways he hadn’t a’art, but on’y 
a ’ed and lungs, which they didn’t work easy 
sometimes and clicked awful, and went on like 
old boots after his vice had stopped the toon as 
he was a singing of; but he was proud in all that 
wast machinery which did dooty for his ’art, at 
the compliment paid him by the honorable pur- 
fession. The gents present would praps excuse 
his feelinks, which he being not a Englishman 
but Armenian born and bred and a good Christian, 
he found it difficult to express himself, though as 
for songs he would back himself agin any man 
going, from “ Polly Perkins” down to sentiment 
of the sentimalest kind. Every speeches of werse 
come easy to him, which if any parties was doubt- 
ful of it, he was game to favour them with any 
song as might—(No. no.) Wery well then, he was 
agreeable, only live and let live was his motto, 
and don’t go for to take the bread out of a feller’s 
funnel. The learned automaton, who required to 
be wound up several times during the delivery of 
the above, resumed his chains amid prolonged 








applause. 
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At this stage of the proceedings, 


Cramer and Co. (limited) wished to make a} 
statement —(hear, hear, from the Anthropoglossos)— 
a statement which they were sure would meet with 
the unanimous approbation of that vast—that en- 
lightened (cheers)—that—that—in fact, exactly. 


(Prolonged applause.) Viewing as C. and Co, did 
the musical, as well as the moral, destitution of the 
world at large (hear), they had conceived the idea— 
and had carried that idea into execution—of buying 
the copyright of the Anthropoglossos (thunders of 
applause) for transmission abroad under the recent 
enactments. (Renewed cheering.) They, C. and 
Co. (limited) had arranged for a family Anthropo- 
“lossos in walnut at ten guineas, in plain oak case 
at six—(sensation)—the usual discount for money— 
and it was their fondest hope that, in the benight- 
edest lands of Kaffraria and Strathbogie wher- 
ever in fact the light of commerce penetrated— 
there would ere long be seen, side by side, with the 
dove-like emblem of peace (sensation) hovering o’er 
them, one of their new Oblique Pianos (with metal 
bracings for extreme climates ten guineas extra) and 
—and—a family Anthropoglossos. (Protracted cheer- 
ing, during which the Company subsided. ) 


Vantasia: “* Acu-chainer” by the Band (out 


of compliment to the supports of the Anthropo- 
lowe , ) 

It was 
one which he was sure would be received by aly 
those present in a manner which would convey 
the assurance that it met with the approbation of 
all. (Cheers.) He—the Colosseum—had passed 
through a chequered career and had met with 
many reverses, and he was fully qualified to speak 
on the ups and downs of the professional life. If 
any reporters were present he should like to be 
taken down. (A voice: “ You are going to be 
taken down in another sense ;” 
“Who's that?” 


The Colosseum rose to propose a toast. 


countercries of 
an auswer, “The Bohemian of 


The Orchestra,’ and cheers.) Well well, he ad- 
mitted he was to be taken down; but he was an 
old institution and he had seen his day. Used-up 
Cockneys have wondered at their-——(Cries of 
“ Privilege! Order!) Hehaddone. ‘They would 
wonder no more at their neglect, for he, like 
many others who had seen better days, was 
doomed to come down. But he begged to give 


them a toast, and called on all present to fill their 
bumpers, and join them in drinking success to 
the Profession of Music and the Drama. 

The toast was enthusiastically drunk by all but 
the Blighted 'Tulent of all England, which shook 
its head dejectedly and confined itself to water. 

The Anthropoglossos, in spite of remonstrance, 
insisted on replying for the musical branch of the 
Profession, but in the midst of his oration his 
machinery wandered into “ Annie Lyle,” and con- 
cluded with a few bars of the national anthem. 

Mr. Badger (from the “ Streets of London,” by 
kind permission of Mr. Vining of the Princess's) 
replied for the Dramar. Mr. B. was of opinion 
that the modern drama, the interest of which 
centred in the Remorseless Villain with the heart 
in the Right Place, was a great advance upon 
William Shakespeare. (Cries of Oh! Oh!) Well, 
then if you don’t think so, just you come up to the 
Princess’s and see me: that’s to say if you can get 
in. (Hear, hear.) Mr. B, then proceeded to state 
that his was not all a life of triumph over virtue 
and rectitude. No, such happiness was not for 
him. He was bothered very much by fellows, call- 
themselves critics, about his conduct in the garret 
scene in the third act. He was asked, sir, why he 
didn’t go and open the door, instead of wriggling 
down with that ’ere precious receipt and a-put- 
ting of it in the chink of the floor,and then choking 
right off. (Applause—and cries of—Well then, 
why don’t you?) He would trouble that gen’leman 
to shut-up fora moment. Didn't they all see it 
was a situation? (Cheers.) On course it was— 
and was probability to be named in the same day 
with a situation? (Yes!—no!) Well, then, wot 
was the row about? He, Mr. Badger, was a card— 
anda trump one too, and he wasn’t to be redooced 
to rule of thumb. With respect to the toast he 


| must say he was much obliged. It was a sign 
the natural—the real (applause) dramar was 
a-coming right end up. He looked towards the 
chairman. (Loud cheers.) 

Signor Ah-bah here rose and objected. He 
said—* What for you go drink de museek and de 
drama of the toast, and not for drink de boetry 
also as well? Bah! It is shamefool—it is non- 
sense—it is hor-ribilly abominabl. I am a boet, 
and I have wrote—oh, such a be-youtifool book !— 
oh, charmant! oh, it is a book so eggsgwizzeet ! 
Oh Dio, yaase. Yet you will not drink de ealze of 
| de boetry! It is a deesgraze!” So saying, Signor 
| Ah-bah flung a wine-glass on the floor, hit a waiter 
(a railway porter not being in the way) with his 
clenched fist, and sat down. 





Aria: ‘* Costa Diva.” By the orchestra of the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent-garden. 


An Unknown Gentleman, who was afterwards 
found to have a manuscript opera in his pocket, 
and to be the unauthorised correspondent of a 
musical journal, proposed the New Composers. 
The unknown gentleman was willing to concede a 
certain butinconsiderable merit to those very much 
over-rated men, Balfe, Wallace, Benedict, and 
Macfarren; but he thought the time had now 
come’ when men of equal pretensions would be 
found competent to fill the grooves which a certain 
clique now monopolised. (Hear, hear, and ap- 
plause.) With pride in his countrymen and in the 
musical genius of native composers, he would 
point to musicians like—— 

A voice: Me! 

Another voice: Me: 

Another: No, me! 

Another: No, no, me! 

The Blighted Talent of All England rose sadly, 
shook its head with an air of deep hopelessness, 
and sat down. 

The toast was drunk in solemn silence, many 
of the members appropriating the health as a 
personal compliment to themselves, and rising 
simultaneously to return thanks. Ultimately the 
Chairman ruled that nobody need reply, as the 
risin, generation of composers were perfectly 
competent to take care of themselves. 


Song: ‘A Manns a man for a’ that,” by the 
Crystal Palace choir. 


Messrs. Spiers and Pond proposed ‘‘The Music of 
the Future ;” and 
Ali Ben-Squalley replied on behaif of the Turko- 
phone. 
Song: ‘‘ Wae’s me for Chorley,” by the 
Modern Hudibras. 


Ali Ben, as a true believer, then proposed “ The 
Ladies.” As a Mussulman it was his privilege to 
worship the ladies (hear, hear) ; he liked ’em (hear, 
hear, hear) ; but they were expensive in a family. 
(Dissent.) However he gave ‘‘ The Ladies !” 

Mrs. Brown (by kind permission of Arthur 
Sketchley, Esq.) replied. Her remarks were diffuse 
and were partially unintelligible to our reporter in 
the gallery. She said, ‘‘ Bungle I may, perhaps, but 
speak 1 carn’t. And I told Brown, as ever was, 
when he told me to sling on my rags and tumble 
along—just ‘ Brown’s’ manner you know, but you 
may easy tell them as has not been brought up 
proper. ‘ Brown,’ I says to him, in the back kitchen 
it was, and the boiler all wrong owing to a flue as 
would not draw, do all I could— Brown, whatever 
shall I do when I am drunk? Which intoxication 
it was not I meant; but merely healths, as come 
nateral. Howsomever, here I am, and speak I 
must, which I feel the obligation, and reply to it 
as sitch. I can’t say much for the Amphiclosets, 
for I do not hold with playactors, not to speak of 
brute-macheenry, which human it is not, though 
spech it has; and if I am here at all it is because 
of the recommendation of Mr. Scratchley, of the 
Gypsies All, as ever was, and advised me to come. 
Which returning you thanks, and the same to you 
and many of ’em, my cheer I will resume, owing 
to the painful nater of side-springs combined with 





the port and sherry mixture, which is pleasant to 
the pallet but ’eavy in the ead.” The worthy lady 
then sat down amid much cheering. 

The harmony of the evening was now stopped 
by a traitorous proceeding on the part of Our 
Bohemian. That gentlemen, who been quietly re- 
clining all the evening on three chairs, and help. 
ing himself to tumblers of the choicest vintage, 
here rose, and fixing a defiant look on the National 
Lyric Hospital (limited), roared in stentorian 
accents: “ EnetisH Opera Company—booh !” 

The company were paralysed, and looked doubt- 
fully one at the other. ‘‘EnGiisnH Opera ScuEemss,” 
roared our Bohemian. “I give you that as a 
toast—Hooroo!” And he instantly made off by 
the door. 

A terrific uproar ensued, for it is known that no 
two professional gentlemen can agree on the sub- 
ject of English opera. Blows rained down in pro- . 
fusion, shrieks predominating. Our own reporters 
were conveyed out in a state of insensibility, and 
the Hall was ultimately left in the possession of 
the police (in classical headdress) and the nature 
of the testimonial to the Anthropoglossos is yet a 
secret. 


—* 


~*Wiscellany, 


—— 


DIRECTORS OF OPERA. 








Viganoni and Signora Allegranti, two very 
eminent singers, were engaged in 1781. Ansani 
and his wife were also engaged. He was a fine 
singer, and she had been once a chaming per- 
former. ‘They did not carry love of harmony into 
the domestic circle, for they were perpetually 
quarrelling ; and when they had been jn Italy, if 
one sang, other would send persons into the 
theatre to hiss. 

The shape of the theatre was altered in 1782, 
by Novosielski. In May, 1783, the establishment 
closed, hampered with debts. The creditors of 
Mr. Taylor met, and the whole property was put 
up for sale, under the authority of the sheriffs. 
The performers being unpaid, some concerts and 
special performances at the Pantheon were given 
for their benefit. Im June, GaJlini and Harris 
took possession, under the sheriff, for 28,000I. 
In September, Crawford was appointed manager 
and treasurer, under trustees. In December, 
Gallini advertised that he was sole proprietor and 
director; but the day following that on which 
this advertisement appeared, another was issued, 
announcing that he was simply mortgagee for 
4,1701. In February, 1784, the trustees adver- 
tised that Crawford was appointed manager by 
the Court of King’s Bench. There was no opera 
after Easter except a few benefits. This year 
Sacchini quitted #ngland, his departure being 
hastened by a difference with Signor Rauzzini, 
who from a fast friend had become an implacable 
foe, declaring himself the composer of the prin- 
cipal songs in all the latter operas to which 
Sacchini had appended his name, and threatening 
to make affidavit of it before a magistrate. Pac- 
chierotti and Giardini also left England this year. 
Pacchierotti was succeeded by Crescentini, a very 
bad singer, who was in turn displaced by Tenducci. 
In the autumn of 1785, a receiver was appointed 
by the Court of Chancery, and immediately after, 
the demand which Gallini made upon the theatre 
was settled by the same eourt, and paid off by 
trustees. In December the house opened for the 
season, Gallini being sole proprietor and director; 
but the following August there was an advertise- 
ment from the Lord Chamberlain’s office, that the 
opera having been improperly conducted, his lord- 
ship refuses to put it into other hands, and intends 
to have it under his own control. Operas were 
given at the Haymarket Theatre, the profits be- 
ing appropriated to discharge the debts of the 
Opera House; and when the disputes were finally 
arranged, Gallini was “invested with the power 
of ruining himself.” The Lord Chamberlain de- 
clined to grant a licence until he was satisfied that 
everybody engaged at the theatre would be paid, 
consequently it was with the utmost difficulty that 
arrangements could be made for opening the 
theatre; but at last everything was settled, and 
in 1786, the opera was commenced. Cramer then 
led the band. 

Gallini, formerly dancing-master at the opera, 

amassed an enormous fortune (fully a hundred 
thousand pounds.) He was a miser, his 








covetousness was known to every one who had 
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his acquaintance by inviting Petrot, the famous 
dancer, to dinner. The elder Angelo, who had for 
a number of years entertained Gallini at his table, 
but had never received even a glass of water in 
return, was asked, with his son and one or two 
others. Petrot had never seen Gallini’s rooms, 
and after dinner, about nine o'clock, Gallini took 
his friends through the apartments, leading the 
way with a wretched rushlight, “so that we were 
almost in the dark,” says Henry Angelo. While 
Gallini was describing the ball-room, and telling 
how many it held, the great expense it put him 
to, &c., a servant came to say that some one 
wanted to see him. Gallini left the party, giving 
to them his bit of candle, when Henry Angelo 
mischievously proposed that they should ignite 
the tapers in the chandelier, handing a slip of 
folded paper to each person. The room was ina 
blaze of light almost on the instant, the cotton 
having been moistened with spirits of wine. On 
his return, the host was frantic; crying, ‘“ Cosi 
far? diabolo!” he rushed about like a madman, 
puffing out the lights. The whole party burst into 
a violent fit of laughter, and left him to mourn at 
his leisure. ‘I have been told,” says Angelo, 
“that when he attended his scholars, he used to 
promise his coachman a pint of beer if he got 
through the turnpikes without paying, but he 
always took care to have the first draught, and 
seldom left more than the froth at the bottom. 
Often when returning home at night, exhausted 
and fatigued, after a whole day’s teaching in the 
country, he would take nothing but bread and 
cheese for his dinner, which he used to eat in his 
carriage. One night, finding nothing in the 
pantry, rather than be at the expense of sending 
for something for supper, he had recourse to the 
cat’s meat which he found in a corner, and with 
dripping, parsley, and onions fried together, which 
he cooked himself, he feasted on this grand plat. 
At this very time, too, he was reckoned to be 
worth a hundred thousand pounds.” He married 
Lady Elizabeth, the sister of Lord Abingdon. 
Lord Abingdon was a very distinguished musical 
amateur. Gallini’s management of the King’s 
theatre caused great derision from his parsimony. 
Mrs. Yates was the only one who had ever con- 
ducted the establishment on so rigidly economic a 
principle. 

Madame Mara had arrived in England in the 
spring of 1784. At first she had sung only at 
concerts, but having appeared on the stage by 
accident—or rather to perform an act of courtesy 
—she was persuaded to accept an engagement at 
the King’s Theatre. One of the great difficulties 
experienced by Gallini was in forming a company, 
no singers having come from Italy. There was 
no leading male performer, so the second singer, 
Babbini, was promoted to the first parts. Madame 
Mara selected a number of airs from the works 
of different composers, for the pasticcio of 
* Didone Abandonata,” which had an extraordinary 
success. During the run of this piece Rubinelli 
arrived in London, after a most disastrous journey. 
He was one of the finest singers of the time; he 
had a grand dramatic style, and was a tall, hand- 
some, majestic man, with a mild benign aspect. 
He was greatly admired. Cherubini was the 
nominal composer, but there were no singers 
worthy of performing his operas. 

Gallini was still manager in 1787. In the 
spring, great curiosity was excited by the arrival 
of two new comic singers, Morelli and Signora 
Storace, from Vienna. The signora was an 
Englishwoman by birth, and in right of her 
mother, but her father was a Neapolitan, who had 
played for many years in the orchestra of the 
Opera-house when the band was conducted by 
Giardini. She had studied at Naples, and gained 
a good reputation in Vienna, where she had the 
honour of performing in some of Mozart’s operas 
on their production. When she appeared at the 
King’s Theatre with Morelli, her success was so 
marked that she decided on settling in England. 
She was an excellent singer in comic opera, and a 
lively, intelligent actress, though her figure and 
face were really ugly. But she was unable to 
perform in serious opera: she could laugh, scold, 
cry, or quarrel; she could not supplicate or sing 
tender airs, and she had no dignity. Morelli was 
an admirable bass singer. 

Madame Mara and Rubinelli left England on 
the termination of their several engagements, 
and the opera was carried through almost entirely 
With comic pieces, supported by Signora Storace 
and Benucci. A new ballet was produced, com- 
posed by Noverre, entitled ‘Cupid and Psyche,” 
which threw the audience into such ecstacies of 
delight, that Noverre was unanimously called for, 
and was led on by Vestris and Mdlle. Hilligsberg, 
who had performed the characters of Cupid and 
Psyche; he was then crowned with laurel on the 
Stage by all the dancers, This was an innovation 








here, though a common testimony of admiration 
in France. 

_ Luigi Marchesi was invited to London by Gallini 
in 1788. He was one of the most celebrated 
singers of the time, and had an exquisite voice 
and an elegant figure and pleasing countenance. 
Pacchierotti, Rubinelli, and Marchesi, were the 
three most eminent performers in Europe. Pac- 


way first to Lyons, supporting herself on the 
journey by singing at cafés and various houses of 
refreshment, and at last reached Paris, One 
evening, in 1778, M. de Vismes, manager of the 
Opera, happening to pass a coffee-house on the 
boulevards, was struck by the tones of a beautiful 
female voice. He paused to listen as the “* Vene- 
tian nobleman” had paused in the piazza, He 





chierotti was natural and touching, and had a 
prolific fancy; Rubinelli was majestic, and had a 
severe taste; Marchesi was elegant, grand in 
recitative, and unbounded in fancy and embellish- 
ments. 

The next season the comic performers were 
dismissed on account of the expense, and replaced 
by singers and dancers so bad that nightly hisses 
evidenced the displeasure of the frequenters of 
the Opera. Gallini was at last obliged to send to 
Paris for better dancers, and engaged, among 
others, the famous ballerina, Mdlle. Guimard. 
This danseuse was then nearly sixty, but she 
looked a mere girl when on the stage. She had 
adopted a strange device for enabling her to 
simulate the appearance of youth; she possessed 
a portrait of herself, painted when she was very 
young, and every morning she used to make 
herself up with rouge and cosmetics to resemble 
as nearly as possible this picture. 

This season ended disastrously, for a short 
time before its close, in June, 1789, the Opera- 
house was entirely burnt down. Gallini offered 
a reward of three hundred pounds to any one 
who should discover the persons who were sup- 
posed to have set fire tothe theatre. The damages 
were computed at 70,0001. The King interfered 
to negative the plan of rebuilding the Opera- 
house in another part of the metropolis. A few 
representations were given at Covent Garden, 
after the dramatic season was concluded; early 
in June, a “a great dismay arose lest there could 
be no opera at all next winter.” Arrangements 
were, however, made for carrying it on, upon a 
more limited scale at the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, which was temporarily fitted up, and 
Madame Mara returned to resume her station at 
the head of the company. Marchesi was leading 
male singer. The Pantheon was opened in 1790, 
under the management of Mr. O’Reilly, with 
excellent concerts, for which Pacchierotti had 
returned to England. Pacchierotti and Marchesi 
sang together only once, when their hearers were 
so pleased, that they found it impossible to decide 
which was more worthy of precedence. Marchesi, 
however, despising these petty distinctions, 
yielded voluntarily to his senior, Pacchierotti, 
singing so as to leave him the last air. This 
was Marchesi’s last season in London. When he 
was about to depart for the Continent, he was 
arrested by his landlord for the amount of his 
board during the season—no inconsiderable sum, 
as the signor’s appetite was as fine as his voice. 
Part of his agreement with Gallini had been 
that his board should be defrayed for the season ; 
but the manager demurred at the last moment, 
and it was not until an arbitration of friends had 
been called that the matter was arranged, and the 
signor allowed to depart. 

The opera was very successfully carried on at 
the Pantheon, with two good companies and 
ballets, under the management of O'Reilly. Of 
this gentleman’s history nothing is known. 

The celebrated Madame Banti was engaged as 
prima donna at the Pantheon, where she had 
already appeared in two different seasons. Her 
history had been a curious one. Some dozen 
years before this period, a little girl might have 
been met wandering through the piazzas of Venice, 
singing for such small coins as the good-nature of 
loiterers and chance passors-by should throw in 
her way. In appearance she was not much differ- 
ent from most ragged, careless little Italian 

gar-girls; but the sweetness of her voice and 
the untutored brilliancy of her execution were 
marvellous.. This child, Brigida Giorgi, was the 
daughter of one of those gondoliers so famous in 
song and in story. She was idle, obstinate, and 
unmanageable, and addicted to lounging about, 
doing nothing, yet making up a livelihood in a 
desultory fashion. Like most southern natures, 
her wants were few and easily satisfied—a handful 
of scudi, a sunny day, and the dear delights of the 
dolce far niente sufficed to make her happy. One 
day, as she sang, a Venetian nobleman was pass- 
ing. Attracted by her aspect, and thinking it 
were a pity for such a gift as she possessed to be 
wasted for lack of culture, he instituted some in- 
quiries into her circumstances, and eventually 
placed her with an instructor. Brigida was not 
much more grateful for his benevolence than a 
bullfinch might be to anybody who should shut 
him up in a cage and teach him to pipe. Soon 


tiring of the drudgery of learning lessons, she set 





off to seek her fortune in Paris. 


She made her 


went in, and found an Italian girl singing to the 
company. Astonished by the sweetness and 
power of her voice, he inquired her name, and 
being informed of her somewhat romantic history, 
he slipped a louis into her hand, and invited her 
to call upon him the next day. She did so, and by 
her efforts surpassed his anticipations. After 
hearing him go through one of the most difficult 
of Sacchini’s airs, she sang it not only without a 
single error, but with unusual taste and expres- 
sion. He immediately took her under his charge, 
and having taught her as much as her indolent 
and volatile disposition would admit of her acquir- 
ing, he engaged her for the opera buffa at his 
theatre; she appeared, and the public ratified his 
favourable judgment. She was then offered an 
engagement at the London Opera, at a salary of 
1001. a year, for three seasons, encumbered, how- 
ever, with a stipulation that 1001. a year should 
be deducted from that sum for the payment of an 
able vocal instructor, to complete her training. 

The curiosity of the musical world was strongly 
excited by her sudden fame. Giardini, as an 
eminent musical authority, was asked, previous to 
her arrival, his opinion of her talent. “ She isthe 
first singer in Italy, and drinks a bottle of wine 
every day,” was his reply. She was placed with 
Sacchini for the purpose of being instructed in 
music; but that master found her so intolerably 
idle and self-willed that he very soon gave her up 
in despair. She was then committed to Signor 
Piozzi (afterwards the husband of Mrs. Thrale), 
whose patience was likewise speedily exhausted. 
Her last master in England was Abel; but she 
was incapable of profiting by his tuition. How. 
ever, her want of application was happily atoned 
for by her genius and natural yifts. She was an 
exquisite singer, and, as an actress, she surpassed 
in grace, dignity, and feeling all the stage singers 
who had preceded her. She was then twenty-one ; 
her figure was good, her countenance expressive, 
though not handsome, and she had a charming 
head. Her husband was Banti, the dancer. 

During the recess arrangements were made for 
opening the Haymarket in the winter. There was 
no time to bring over any new company, so the 
manager collected the best singers then in Eng- 
land, with Madame Mara as their chief. 

The newspapers of 1790 contain plausible state- 
ments descriptive of an intended Opera-house, to 
be erected by O'Reilly, who had obtained an in- 
terest, it was considered, by purchasing the claim 
of the family of Vanbrugh. This Opera-house 
was to be built near Leicester Fields, the site of 
the Prince of Wales's palace. O'Reilly advertised 
that he had obtained a patent for a new opera in 
Leicester Square, and that no other patent was in 
existence. He did obtain the Lord Chamberlain’s 
licence, and in October he announced the speedy 
opening of the Pantheon as an Opera-house. In 
the mean time, by the exertions of Mr. Taylor, in 
1790 the foundation of the new theatre was laid 
by the Earl of Buckinghamshire. —London Society. 





A CONVERSATION WITH MEYERBEER. 





M. Alexander Weill, a personal friend of the 
late Meyerbeer, reported in a late number of the 
Archives d’Israelites an interesting conversation 
which he had with the latter on various topics, a 

rtion of which we translate. The great artist 
Sane been informed by M. Weill that fault was 
found with him by Jewish organs for not having 
composed anything for the synagogue, the com- 
poser replied, “This does not surprise me. For 
thirty years the German Christians have re- 
proached me for being unable to produce any 
other compositions save Jewish music. It is but 
natural that the Jews should now reproach me fcr 
not producing Jewish music.’ In the course of 
the conversation Meyerbeer further remarked that 
it had been his intention to compose an opera, 
Moses,” but that he relinquished the idea partiy 
because he had been anticipated by Rossini, and 
partly because Le did not understand Hebrew. 
On this subject he further remarked, “ I must 
make a confession to you. In order to be a Jew, 
even to the smallest extent, one must understand 
Hebrew, just as to be a Frenchman one must 
understand French. For Judaism is not only a 
religion, but also a nationality. The nationally 
sticks to us were it only because we are always 
charged with it, even when the religion has en- 
tirely vanished, If I had « son, wished to 
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ever heard his name. One day he surprised all |caleulated beforehand. In the same way there is 
bring him up in the Jewish religion, I should take | scarcely a rich Jewish young lady but she thinks 
care that he should understand Hebrew. For the | of a marriage beyond the pale.” 

little of Judaism that still clings to me I am in- 


debted to some Biblical words, some reminiscence 
of Hebrew. Not only Jewish boys, but Jewish 
girls too, should at the age of three begin to learn 
Hebrew; they would then never run the risk of 
wishing to change their religion.” 

“ What you tell me,” replied M. Weill, “ de- 
lights me, and at the same time astonishes me. 
You may easily imagine why; for you are 
reproached for having permitted your amiable 
daughters to get baptized.” 

“I have,” replied Meyerbeer, “allowed my 
daughters the liberty to choose their religion. I 
believed then that I acted in this as a kind parent, 
philosopher, and good citizen. I believed that a 
father had neither the right nor the obligation to 
teach his children his religion. Alas! I then had 
nothing to teach. I myself did not know the 
Jewish religion! Women, and especially young 
girls, must have in earliest childhood something 
that can inspire them. 


If the word had not been | 





| 


so often abused, I should have said that children | 


required the least bit of fanaticism.” 


“ Do you think that instruction in Hebrew alone 
is sufficient to fire the imagination of a young 
person of the Jewish faith?” 

“Certainly, Dieu, God, says nothing tome. ‘The 
Lord’ is as much Christian as Jewish. The same 
is the case with the ‘Eternal.’ But Adonai tells 
me something, especially when I know that this is 
a mysterious word, which combines the notion of 
past, present, and future. What do you think of 
this, who understand Hebrew as well as your 
mother tongue?” 

“TI think you are giving utterance to precious 
remarks, and therefore should not like to interrupt 
you. I shall take note of everything and publish 
our conversation sooner or later.” And aftera few 
irrelevant remarks M. Weill continues, ‘ No, no; 
I am not come to speak, but to listen. Let us 
resume the subject. It is as simple as it is true. 
A Jew who does not understand Hebrew makes 
upon me the impression of a Peter Shlemiel, who 
has lost his shadow. The Israelitish youths in 
Germany, who only learn Latin and Greek, are 
either simpletons or get baptised. It is just the 
same with Jewish girls;”’ and having continued 
to describe the degeneracy of modern Jews, 
Meyerbeer replied : 

“ Of a surety, Hebrew is the language of reason, 
and in order to be a good husband one must have 
much reason, and that too, in a goodly proportion.” 

“ Who tells us this?” 

‘I have read the Bible; my mother has, more- 
over, often repeated this to me. When she was 
tired of arguing she always concluded with some 
Hebrew quotation, which summed up everything 
in two words; for my mother understood Hebrew. 
As for me, when I was a boy, Hebrew appeared to 
me as difficult as useless. I have since changed 
my view. My brother understood more Hebrew 
than I, He began all at once to study it, but he 
had no longer time for it; it is only in youth that 
one learns well.” 

“In this case I pity our young Jews and those 
of the future; for our young Jews, even the sons 
of orthodox parents, have a dislike to Hebrew. 
They prefer drawing their rules from ‘Figaro,’ 
the ‘Nain Jawne,’ and from morn to eve study 
nothing but the money articles. As for the poor 
they only devote their sons to rabbinical and 
Hebrew studies, when their talent is mediocre. 
When a youth exhibits extraordinary talent he 
devotes himself to some other bravch. Do you 
know what our young men now-a-days become? 
Writers of farces, journalists, pianists, literati, 
sometimes mathematicians, and still more rarely 
professors—i. e., scholars, as Montaigne says, who 
know what others before them knew better. 
Even our medical men, since they have deserted 
the study of Hebrew, are no longer as dis- 
tinguished as they were in the middle ages. 
Nearly all of them are materialists, and according 
to them the world rests upon three pillars—upon 
money, money, and again money.” 

“You are perfectly right,” replied Meyerbeer. 
“In my time the aspiration of all young Israelites 
of my age was to distinguish themselves through 
science, art, and irreproachable conduct. Now-a- 
days the young wealthy Israelites only think of 
heaping million upon million. From their earliest 
infancy they learn to despise everything that is 
not money. If they practise an art it is only a 
trade to earn money. The rabbinate itself has 
become a speculation. How many rich Jews 
formerly studied the Talmud! Now-a-days they 
are sent to polytechnic, commercial, and military 
schools. If anybody wants to become a rabbi i 





is because he wants a salary, Everything is 


“You have,” replied M. Weill, “a little while 
ago uttered some truths concerning the Hebrew, 
which you will permit me to complete. What 
distinguishes Hebrew above all modern languages 
is, that it excludes everything unholy. Nearly 
all ancient and modern works, whether written in 
Greek or French, contain vulgarities, rascalities, 
wicked and dirty ideas. Hebrew alone, from 
Genesis to Esther, always exhibits the greatness 
of virtue, the littleness of vice, nay, even more, 
the nothingness of life and the grandeur of God. 
No human being, whether man or woman, will, if 
the principles of the Bible are impressed upon 
their memories, become useless, proud, hard- 
hearted, or avaricious. They will be discreet, 
compassionate, and affable towards all. They 
will thus be pre-eminent, for they will feel their 
dignity and seek to maintain it. Formerl 
Hebrew, with which the father was acquainted, 
and which the daughter imbibed with her mother’s 
milk, lent to the Jewish race a charm of special 
distinction. Now-a-days the race, still lively and 
ardent, is distinguished by nothing but an ardent 
craving after mundane frivolities and material 
enjoyments. If it does not invigorate itself with 
the national source, it may before the expiration 
of a century disappear before the German, Italian, 
and mm nationalities. However, this is a 
question of vital importance, which we may discuss 
another time.” 





MR BATEMAN’S CASE. 





Mipp.esex Szssrons.—August 22. 


The August adjourned sessions of the peace were 
commenced yesterday at the Sessions’ house, 
Clerkenwell-green, before Mr. Serjeant Gazelee, 
Mr. J. Pyne, presiding judges, and magistrates, 

(Before Mr. Serjeant GazELEr.) 

The grand jury having been sworn, 

His lordship briefly addressd them upon the 
nature of their duties, and discharged them to 
their room. 

Mr. P. H. Lewis, addressing the presiding judge, 
said: Allow me, my lord, to make an application 
in the matter of a gentleman of the name of Bate- 
man, who is charged with assaulting a lady named 
Bristowe. The lady instituted these proceedings 
for the purpose of protecting her daughter's 
character ; and after the apology the gentleman 
has made, in a letter I will read, I think you will 
have no objection to granting the application that 
the recognisances be discharged. 

The letter was as follows: 


Madam—As my attentions and acts of evo oe to 
your daughter have been so widely misrepresented to 
you, and so greatly misunderstood, I deem it proper to 
assure you, on the honour of a gentleman, that, as far 
as Lam concerned I have never acted in any other way 
than agentleman should do, I declare solemnly that 
no improprieties whatever have taken place, and regret 
extremely that you should be under the contrary im- 
pression. I may also add that the sole reason of my 
meeting your daughter on the evening of the Ist August 
was to dissuade her from fulfilling her engagement at 
Paisley without your consent. 

I am only too anxious to convince you that your ideas 
are erroneous, and I hope you will consider that I have 
done all in ay ene to do so, especially for the sake 
of the young lady herself. 

I have further to state that I regret to learn that you 
still labour under the impression that I assaulted you. 
I can quite understand how in the excitement of the 
manent Za may have so imagined. If, indeed, I 
accidentally touched you, thus causing such erroneous 
impression, I can have no hesitation in expressing my 
regret that even that occurred. 

‘o Mrs. Bristowe. H. L, Bateman. 
August 20th, 1864, 


Mr. F’. H. Lewis went on to state that after this 
and the oath of her daughter, that nothing im- 
proper had occurred between her and Mr. Bateman, 
Mrs. Bristowe did not consider herself justified in 
further prosecuting the matter; and it was only 
due to Mr. Bateman to state that, reports being 
rife as to the matter being settled for a money con- 
sideration, he, on the part of Mrs. Bristowe, begged 
to give such reports the most positive denial. 

Mr. Sleigh, who appeared for Mr. Bateman, said 
that after the letter which had been read, and Mr. 
Lewis's statement, he could have nothing to add, 
and should therefore apply to the court that Mr. 
Bateman be dathenged Sis his recognisances. 

His lordship said he could see no reason to the 


contrary, and the recognisances were 
discharged. 


Theatres, 


ee 


1. Covent GARDEN. 
Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts. 


2. Her Masesty’s. 
Closed. 


3. Drury LANE. 
Closed. 


4. PRINCESS’s, 
* Born to Good Luck ;” “ The Streets of London,” 


5. Lycrum. 
Closed. 


6. HaYMARKET. 
Closed. 


7. New AvELPHI. 
“ My Wife's Maid ;” “ Masks and Faces ;” 
“ The Actor’s Retreat.” 


8. OLYMPtc. 
“ The Ticket of Leave Man ;” “ Masaniello,”” 


9. STRAND. 
Closed. 


10. Sr. James’s. 
Closed. 


11, AsTiey’s. 
Closed. 


12. New Royatry. 
Closed. 


13. SapLER’s WELLS. 
Closed. 


14, MARYLEBONE. 
* Rebecca ;”” “ Andy Blake ;” “ Manfred.” 


15. Surrey. 
Closed. 


16. Brirannia. 
The Drunkard’s Children ;” “ The Old Swiss 
Church.” 


17. Vicrorta. 
* Colleen Bawn ;” ‘The Detective; or, a Ticket-of- 
Leave.” 


18, PaviLion. 
“ The Ice Witch ;” “The Detective.” 


19. GreEcran. 
“ The Octoroon ;” “The Corsair.” 


20. STANDARD. 
Christy’s Minstrels. 
21. Crry or Lonpon. 
~  Manjred;” “The Storm of Life,” 


New Tueatrre, GREENWICH. 
The Ticket-of-Leave Man ;” “ Colleen Rawn.” 








Succzssrut Equivoquz.—In the Theatre of 
La Comedie Francaise, at Paris, while under the 
management of Moliere, a violent riot took place 
from a stop being put to the free admission of 
almost all descriptions of the military. Thess 
ferocious forced the doors of the 
theatre, knocking down the door-keepers, and 
sallied after the whole company, to treat them 


in the same . Ayoung actor, named Bejart, 
who was = to an old character, pre- 
sented himself to the ; and, as no argument 
is so powerful toa Fren as a bon-mot, he 
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AMERICA. 





New Yorx.—In spite of dog days they have 
been giving English Opera at the Olympic Theatre. 
Balfe’s “ Rose of Castile’’ was played all last week. 
We take a few sentences from a criticism in the 
Tribune of July 30 :— 

«An operatic company singing and sweating in 
a theatre with the barometer near ninety is the 
pursuit of Apollo under difficulties. So, accord- 
ingly, Mdme. Borchard succumbed by the close of 
the first act of “ Rose of Castile,” on Wednesday 
evening, Overcome by rehearsal fatigues and the 
weather ; and the audience was invited to go away 
by the stage manager, getting admission checks 
for Thursday night. On the latter night the en- 
tertainment was resumed from the commencment, 
and played spite of the mercury till the end. 

The music of the “ Rose of Castile” is by Mr. 
Balfe. It is called an opera in English parlance— 
and even “agrand opera” in the bills—but strictly 
speaking, according to the Italian meaning of the 
term opera, it is not one, but simply a musical 
drama, more than half being spoken dialogue. 

The objections to the introduction of speaking 
into a so-called opera are numerous, but the chief 
are that the breaks between the singing and speak- 
ing are horribly nasty and disagreeable; as no 
voice, not even the best, can stand such clips and 
cadences as occur between the sustentations of the 
singing voice and gobbling up of words in the 
required manner for English consonants and all 
the world of elision with which our language 
abounds. Another reason is that if a singer be 
gifted with a fine voice and good method and 
style, and is a stick of an actor, his acting is much 
overlooked while singing, but not overlooked at all 
when acting—and hence he subsides from an artist 
into a bore. Another reason is the dreary rubbish 
which constitutes about nineteen-twentieths of 
the dialogue of the so-called English opera. 

“* Rose of Castile” is a drama the merit of which 
lies with Mr. Balfe’s music. The libretto is good 
for nothing. Plot there is none. 

It is a pity that a man of the quickness and 
resources of Mr. Balfe has to waste them on such 
words. It is a pity, too, that the publishers’ 
interests in England should reduce what ought to 
be opera to certain ballads with occasionally a 
concerted piece, dislocated by a quantity of dreary 
bulk between each piece. That music under such 
apologies for opera can succeed in establishing a 
critical love for lyrical art is impossible. 

There are several charmingly-written pieces in 
this work; but the school does not admit of the 
scope or elaboration of the grand opera, or carr 
away the auditor with the délire of the scene. P 

The rehearsals were inadequate. Some singing 
was out of tune and some acting astray. 

Among the artists new to our boards we have 
had occasion to mention several times Mr. Camp- 
bell. He has a baritone of extraordinary power, 
and all he needs is more familiarity with the stage. 
Mr. Castle has a tone of grazia which is much liked 
and approved by the audience. Another débutante 
showing distinct talent is Miss Meyers. This 
young lady under proper drilling has the stuff for 
anartist. We do not deem it necessary to criticize 
further—and may merely mention that the 
English or American Company at the Olympic 


theatre are to close this week, according to an. | ci 


nouncement.” 


The German company under the management of | i 


Mr. Grover, and the musical directors of Carl 
Anschutz, achieved such success last season, as to 
make it clearly for the interest of Art and all con- 
cerned, that such a capital nucleus should be kept 
together at all hazards, drawing to itself new ele- 
ments, so as to take the field with irresistible pres- 
tige next autumn, and make German opera hence- 
forth an established institution in this country,— 
equal in outward position to Italian Opera, andmuch 
more than equal in intrinsic musical importance 


- This troupe left Boston last May with the promise 


to return to us next winter—perhaps as early as 
September. But meanwhile the newspapers have 
had ominous hints of a division of the company, of 
Anschutz, with Formes and others, seceding and 
setting up a lyrical confederacy by themselves, 
while Grover has an agent in Europe gathering up 
new artists. The latter part of the statement is 
well, but the former were disastrous if true. 
Fortunately it is not true; these Germans feel 
that in union there is strength. Mr. Grover’s 
company, we are assured, will maintain its inte- 
grity, with Anschutz as conductor, and with the 
addition of several new artists, especially the much 
needed baritone. Johannsen the charming Fred- 
erici, the tenors Habelmannand Himmer, Mephisto- 
Falstaff-hermanns, and all are Fee certain to 
revisit us and at an early date taking the start of 
Maretzek.—Dwight’s Journal. 











For some time the papers have been full of 
manifold guesses, rumours and announcements of 
Maretzek’s new troupe for next season. These 
have taken a more definite shape at last in the 
New York Times of Aug. 2, as follows :— 

Briefly, his company, up to the present time, is 
as follows: Prima Donnas, Carlotta Carozzi- 
Zucchi and Elvira Brambilla. These are sopra- 
nos ; the first dramatic and powerful, the second 
lyric andtender. Prima Donnas Contraltos, Munlles. 
Gebelle and Morensi, the latter a New York 
favorite, who was last season with Mr. Grau. 
Tenors, Signor Massimiliani and Signor Lotti. 
Basso, Signor Susini. Baritone, Signor Bellini. 
Fortune has favored Mr. Maretzek in the matter 
of a tenor. The gentleman is already here, and 
we learn from excellent authority that his voice is 
of surpassing excellence and grandeur. So far 
from being an unworthy successor of Signor Maz- 
zolini, it is hinted, with an irreverence which 
nothing but the infinite truth can justify, that he 
far excels that fine artist. Not having heard the 
new tenor we may be permitted to display a lofty 
and conspicuous discretion by not speaking of his 
merits. The weather being warm, however, we 
cannot help uttering a feeble explanation of sur- 
prise at the strange coincidence, that whilst Maz- 
zolini should go to a bad Maximilian, a good 
Massimiliani should come to us, and in an abject 
way we think this augurs well for the future of 
Fourteenth-street if not of Mexico. 

The ladies are known to Fame, who speaks well 
of them. Mlle. Zucchi has sung at three of the 
principal opera houses of Enrope, and always with 
success. M. Maretzek endeavoured to engage this 
lady two years ago, but was unable to do so. He 
has now the satisfaction of paying her two thou- 
sand five hundred dollars per month in gold, 
which, in its picturesque but fickle equivalent, 
will be (say to-day at 6 a. m.) equivalent to 6475 
dollars. Brambilla will probably “strike” for a 
higher salary after the first season, for the poor 
girl only receives (say to-day at 6 a. m.) 4144 
dollars per month. 

Every one will be glad to welcome Susini back 
to the New York stage. He is one of the best 
bassos we have ever had in this country, and has 
now no superior. The same pleasure will be 
manifested at the rentrée of Bellini—an admirable 
baritone. Of the younger kind, M. Maretzek has 
undoubtedly selected the two best in Mde, Morensi 
and Signora Lotti. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to find fresher voices in any theatre of Europe. 
Other engagements are yet in an embryotic state. 





STREET MUSIC. 

Mariporoven Srrest.—Mr. Bass’s Act.— 
Michael Bertorel, an Italian organ player, was 
charged before Mr. Knox with annoying Mr. 
Robert M. Rew, of the firm of R. M. Rew and Co., 
chemists, 282, Regent street. 

Mr. Robert M. Rew said that at half-past eight 
o’clock the previous night the prisoner set to 
grinding his organ next door to his house. The 
prisoner very much annoyed him by doing so, 
and he went out and requested the prisoner to go 
away, but he refused to do so, and persisted in 
playing. Upon this he (Mr. Rew) went to the 
reus and gave the prisoner into custody, when 
the prisoner rushed into the passage of the house 
in front of which he was playing, being en- 
couraged by a neighbour who had a taste for 
organ playing. He (Mr. Rew) wished to state 
that as the dispensers of medicines great res- 
ponsibility was placed in them, and they required 

uietude, and not to have their minds distracted 


rom their business, and that had he not felt play 


much annoyance he would not have taken the 
trouble to come to the court. The prisoner con- 
tinued to play in spite of the police. 

Prisoner said he had a gentleman in court to 
speak for him. 

Mr. Sykes, of Regent Street, the next door 
neighbour to Mr. Rew, said the prisoner had been 
in the habit of coming to his house every Friday 
night to play his organ for about half an hour 
at the time when he was paying his ple, and 
lately Mr. Rew felt annoyed at his doing so, and 
last night he found the prisover in his passage. 

Mr. Knox.—Then he was inside the house? 

Mr. Sykes.—He was. 

Mr. Knox.—Did the constable come into your 
house and take him out? 

Mr. Sykes.—Yes, but I did not see him. 

Mr. Knox.—Then that is no evidence. 

George Hirst, 108 E, said that on being told by 
Mr. Rew that he eon to give a oy into = 

for annoying him by playing his organ, he 
on 4 to the spot and found the prisoner playing 


outside Mr, Sykes’ door. The prisoner on being 





told that he was given into custody rushed into 
Mr. Sykes’ passage, and he and another constable 
in plain clothes went in after the prisoner and 
took him into custody. Mr. Sykes, who was not 
there up to this time, then came down. He did 
not take the prisoner out of the passage till after 
the prisoner had been in his custody and taken 
into the passage. 

James Craske, of the E division, said he saw 
the prisoner playing on the pavement befor Mr. 
Sykes’ house, and Mr. Rew gave him into custody. 
The prisoner then put down his organ and lookid 
into Mr. Sykes’ passage, and he (Craske) went in 
and pulled him out. 

Mr. Sykes’ forewoman and porter having given 
evidence. 

Mr. Rew said that before he came to the cot 
that morning a man came and played his organ, 
and Mr. Sykes took the man in and closed the 
door, and thus deadened the sound, and therefore 
he did not object toit. But the organ playing 
had been of daily occurrence, and was a great 
annoyance in consequence. 

Mr. Knox said that every householder in Lon- 
don had a right to protection under the Act of 
Parliament. It was not necessary in the present 
case to have brought in Mr. Bass's act, as under 
the old act it would have been a perfectly legal 
arrest, as he had continued to pluy after being 
requested to leave, a reasonable cause for his 
leaving being given. It would never do to let the 
man off from feelings of compassion, or it would 
become an intolerable nuisance. In the present 
case it was not so much dealing with the prisoner 
as between two persons equally respectable, but 
of different feelings. He should fine the prisoner 
20s., and as Mr. Sykes was the cause of the 
waren offending, he would recommend Mr. 

ykes to pay the fine. 


The complainant in the above case, Mr. Robert 
M. Rew, won his point and earned the thanks of 
the community. But Mr. R. M. Rew, emulous of 
glory, has subsequently impaled himself in the 
columns of the press by writing the following 
stultifying letter to a contemporary :— 


“ Srr,—Is Mr. Bass’s act to become a dead 
letter among us; or shall we not, by ridding the 
streets of London of the unsightly and noisy 
Italian organ-grinder, show Mr. Bass and the 
House of Commons that we are not slow to appre- 
ciate benefits conferred? Combined action for a 
few weeks, on the part of the great majority of 
the householders of London, who feel that the 
peaceable enjoyment of their homes is worth a 
little trouble, will be sufficient to exterminate this 
nuisance. 

« A case at Marlborough-street police-court on 
Saturday proves that Mr. Bass’s act, if enforced, 
is sufficient for the purpose. 

“T think the following will meet with general 
accord :— 

“ First. The barrel organ is noisy discord (not 
harmony), used more frequently for extortion than 
amusement. 

“Secondly. Music can be supplied for the 
amusement and refinement of the denizens of our 
crowded courts and alleys without being a source 
of annoyance to that large and influential portion 
of society who require freedom from discordant 
noises for the successful conduct of their daily 
business. 

“Thirdly. Musicians of tested ability on the 
harp, violin, flute, concertina, or other unobjec- 
tionable instruments, might be licensed, under 
police regulations, and stations appointed adjacent 
to erential courts and alleys, where they might 

daily. A box set up at these stations to 
receive public contributions would ensure amp!» 
support, encourage native talent, and prove an ex- 
cellent substitute to the wretched Italian organ- 
grinder. 

« T will not trespass further on your space, but 
should this letter call forth any response from the 
householders of London there will be no difficulty 
in obtaining the co-operation of gentlemen of in- 
fluence to form a committee, and set the law in 
motion for suppressing this grinding evil. 

“Let it no longer be said, sir, that ‘a free 
country is incompatible with comfortable habita- 
tion by reason of the abuses that are tolerated.’-— 
Your obedient servant, 

Rost. M. Rew.” 





Eayprian ee ry ro wea tchley) will (by 
kind permission . Arthur Sketchley) give his 
new entertainment, entitled “A Feature,” at the 
above hall (for one night only), on Sa‘ 





ing, September 8rd, previous to his departure. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





STAMPED. UNSTAMPED. 
Per Year 7s. 4d. 18a. Od. 
» §-Year 8s. Sd. 6a, 6d, 
»» Quarter 4s. 4d. 8s, Sd. 


Payable in advance. 





*,* Corqves AND Post-Orrick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Firet-staert, Loxvox. E.C. 





Orrices: 201, Regent STREET, 


AND deserves. 


59, Fiver Srreer, 


PROM WHICH THE TRADE 18 SUPPLIED. 





LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 





Charles Salaman. 

Piano, G. A. Osborne, 
Francesco Viviani. 
Ditto, Ditto 


Fantasia. Piano. 
Faust. Concertante Duett. 
Capriccio (Mazurka). Piano, 
Armonia Religiosa e Marcia. 
The Guards Waltz. 


Faust. 


Nini. Serenade Espagnole. Piano, Gaston de Lille. 
The Memory of thy Voice. Song. Ignace Gibsone. 
The Bridal Song. Henry Smart. 

Le Charmante Endroit. Piano, G. B. Allen. 


10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Your suggestion is a good one ; but we can- 
However, we 


“Live to Live.” 
not adopt it yet for certain practical reasons. 
hope to be able to do so ere long. 


M. (Boulogne.) You shall hear from us privately. 

Sexecta. You will find her address in our advertising columne. 

J.B. Call at the office for your MS. 

Asrinans, 1, Mr. John Russell, Covent Garden Theatre, 2. We 
believe not. 

Supscriper (Belfast), We have forwarded your query to our 
publishers. 


Read answer to “ Subscriber.” 
It was 


FE. H. (Sherborne Abbey.) 
Emma. Published at Messrs. Ashdown & Parry's, 
advertised about a month ago in the Orchestra. 

PY. P. Heison the Continent at present. Back in September. 
A. R. (St. Johns Wood Address noted, Poste Restante, 

Naples, Sept. 10th to 30th. 
*,”" Hetp Ovea. ‘Our own Bohemian,” some reviews, and 
miscellaneous matter. 


Che Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 








All communications to the Eprror to be addressed 
201, Regent-street, London, W. 
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The anthropoglossos, dit-on, has taken apart- 
ments for the season at the New Grand Hotel, 
Brighton. 





The Haymarket Company, which has finished 
its Manchester engagement, pays a visit to Brad- 
ford and Leeds prior to its return to London. 





The Colosseum is about to be pulled down. The 
necessary sanction from the Crown has been ob- 
tained for the alterations, which will be expressed 
in an elegant crescent on the Regent’s-park side, 
and a pantechnicon—or warehouse for storing 
goods—on the Albany-street side. 





Blondin the True has gone to Berlin, and in 
order to distinguish himself from Blondin the 
False has taken rooms with his secretary in an 





Philippe, Mr. Whiflin; The Regent, Mr. Wilkinson. 
There will be a slight operetta of Offenbach’s, 
for three performers, as an afterpiece. A full 
analysis of Mr. Balfe’s operetta, with musical 
illustrations, will appear in next number of the 
Orchestra. 

Mr. Alfred Mellon’s concerts continue to be 
thronged—a success their author thoroughly well 
Mdme. Rudersdorff has contributed 
successfully to the vocal program this week, and 
amongst the orchestral novelties we may particu- 
larise M. Silas’s clever march from the oratorio of 
“‘ Joash,” performed at the Norwich Festival last 
year. Thursday night was a Beethoven evening, 
and next Thursday the favourite Mendelssohn 
selection will be repeated. The success of Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti appears to be ever on the increase. 





The Entertainment is going out of town now. 
Mr. German Reed’s “ Pyramids” shut up this 
week. Mr. Woodin is announced for the Crystal 
Palace to-day. Mr. Sketchley alone, nobly per- 
spiring for the country-cousins’ good, holdeth on 
at the Egyptian Hall. Mr. Randegger’s operetta 
is to be done at the Crystal Palace on Saturday, 
the 3rd Sept., the cast as follows: Mdme. Ruders- 
dorff, Mdme. Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings and Mr. 
Norman Kirby. Mr. Howard Paul has been at 
Margate this week. 





A grand Italian Musical Congress will take 
place at Naples, on the 15th September, and 
extend its meetings till the 1st October. The 
movement has been initiated by, the Circolo 
Artistico - Musicale Bonamici. Mercadante is 
writing an inaugural ode for the occasion, and 
the object of the Congress will be to discuss 
points affecting the science and art of music. 
From private information, we are enabled to say 
that the Congress will be very numerously 
attended, not only by Continental composers and 
artists, but also by musicians from this country. 
We have arranged for special reports of the 
proceedings for The Orchestra. 





We regret to announce the death, on Wednes- 
day evening, of a very promising young musician, 
Mr. Walstein, student of the Royal Academy of 
Music. He was attacked by diptheria some ten 
days before, under which he eventually sank, 
although, up to the last day or two, strong hopes 
had been entertained of his recovery. Mr. 
Walstein was a Yorkshireman, and was only 
twenty-four years of age. He was one of the 
most successful scholars of the Academy— a 
medallist—and showed very considerable aptitude 
for composition. Our readers will, no doubt, 
recollect a clever caprice of his, played (if we 
remember right), at the Musical Society’s Concerts 
last season. It was in contemplation, we are 
informed, to appoint Mr. Walstein to a sub- 
professorship in the Royal Academy. His pre- 
mature death will be a source of regret to many 
friends, both in and beyond the profession. 





OPERA PROSPECTS. 








hotel, Unter den Linden. The uncertain weather 
prevents him walking the rope this year, but he 


commences an engagement in Kroll’s Theatre, | 


Berlin. 





A little “ Life of Robson,” by George Augustus 
Sala, is announced for immediate publication. It 
will contain some interesting particulars of the 
author’s personal relations with this strange 
genius, and will, besides, give additional infor- 
mation concerning Robson's boyhood, and those 
amateur theatrical days when he was an en- 
graver’s apprentice in the neighbourhood of 
Covent-Garden. 





Mr. German Reed announces Mr. Balfe’s “ Sleep-| over the old ground of argument. A company is 
ing Queen” definitely for Thursday, 1st September. 
The cast will be as follows :—Queen of Leon, Miss 
D'Este Finlayson; Donna Agnes, Miss Poole ;' suitable building or site for a theatre. 


So far as we can gather from rumour, the 
| English Opera Company do not intend to make 
Covent Garden a nursery for untried talent of 
any kind. The gorgeous air-bells that have 
been floating about the art-horizon lately have 
burst, we are inclined to think, by this time; 
and the program of operations adopted by the 
company will probably be based on the well worn 
principles—tried composers and tried artists. 
There is no denying the policy, to a large extent, 
of this resolution; but it only brings out in 
higher relief the glaring, staring want of an 
operetta house, where lyrical artists can be 
reared. We have so frequently and persistently 
pointed this out, that it is needless now to travel 


ELIZABETHAN MUSIC. 

In the sale of a Library of Music on Wednes- 
day, by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester 
Square, there were several sets of the early Mad- 
rigals of the Elizabethan age, of extreme interest, 
as well for their rarity as for the poetry allied to 
the music. The most remarkable of the lots sold 
as follows: Yonge’s Musica Transalpina, the first 
publication of English words to foreign music, 
2 books, 1588-97, 101. 15s. (Lilly)—The first set of 
Italian Madrigals Englished by 'T. Watson, 1590, 
6l. (Lilly)—Kirbye’s first set of English Mad- 
rigals, one of the rarest books of its class, 211, 
(Pickering)—Weelkes’ Madrigals to three, four, 
five, and six voices, 1597, 8l. 18s. Gd. (Lilly) — 
Weelkes’, another set of Madrigals of five and six 
parts, 1600, 91. (Lilly)—Weelkes’ Ballets and 
Madrigals, 1608, 81. 15s. (Lilly)—Wilbye’s Mad- 
rigals, first and second sets, 1598-1609, 291. (Ellis) 
—Morley’s first booke of Balletts, 1595, 161. 10s. 
(Lilly)—Morley’s Madrigals to five voices, 1598, 
171. 10s. (Lilly)—Morley’s Canzonets, 1606, 161. 
(Ellis)—Morley’s Madrigals to four voices, 1600, 
81. 12s. (Lilly)—Morley’s Triumphs of Oriana, a set 
of Madrigals written in honour of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 1601, 121. 12s. (Lilly)—Bateson’s first set of 
Madrigals, 1604, 121. (Lilly)—Giovani Croce, 
Musica sacra, 1608, 101. 15s. (Ellis). It is believed 
that these prices are the highest ever realised for 
the same works by public sale, and it is a curious 
fact that these identical copies which on Wednes- 
day produced nearly 2001. had formerly been 
bound together, and at the Rev. W. Gostling’s 
sale in 1777 sold for 31. 10s. 


MAWWORM ON MUSIC. 








The Evangelical world is occasionally a little 
impudent. An old and time-serving proverb which 
advises people to do evil that good may come, has 
been supplemented in these days of Associations and 
Sectarian Bands whose proverb is, Do impudence 
that good may come; tread heavily on a man’s 
corns; he may limp from you into paths of peace. 
Rap heavily on a man’s knuckles; he may the better 
lay hold on right things. The word which burns is 
not to be limited to the meeting-house or even the 
street-corner; it is now to be dropped into your 
letter-box, and come upon you at breakfast-time, 
flying through the penny post. Intimidation, too, 
is the legitimate weapon of assault. To bring a 
truth home to a man, you should make it so horribly 
personal, either by reference to himself or his family- 
life or his profession, as to startle him into attention ; 
and attention, according to the code of these people, 
is the highroad to truth. Nothing is too delicate 
for them to handle—no privacy too sacred for their 
intrusion. They lie, so many stumbling-blocks, 
about a man’s daily walk; and by their inapposite 
tediousness and bigotry and cant drive many a 
neutral, half-decided soul sheer away into the 
regions of disbelief, by arousing that contradictory 
spirit in man which chafes at small annoyances. 
Among, other of evangelicism’s pet objects for 
attack, it is not to be supposed but that the 
profession of singing and playing in public should 
rank high. Next perhaps to the pet attack on 
strong drink, and the pet attack on the violation 
of the Jewish sabbath, comes a rabid hostility to 
theatres and concert rooms—nay, to churches and 
cathedrals even, where singing (though it be 
prayer and praise) is paid for. And a favourite 
mode of attack upon music and song is to in- 
timidate musicians and singers. Just as a great 
race or steeple chase cannot be held now-a-days 
but what evangelicism provokes irreverent joking 
by sending about the holiest of names inscribed 
on boards carried by hired men at so much a day, 
so a cathedral service or a sacred cantata is 
scarcely exempt from the denunciations of evan- 
gelicism from its chapels. And this is its weapon 
—a grenade shot into the homes of wicked artists 


projected to supply the want, but hitherto their | who sing Scripture for money, and who glory in 
operations have been retarded for want of a/|the wickedness of HarnveEL, of Menpetssonn, and 








of BrztHoven. We have seen one of these 
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grenades, and found it to consist of a greasy sheet 


| founded at the abuse of holy things, and ashamed of 


of foolscap, on which the following choice re- being found there; the other is deemed by all his 
monstrance had been written in a sprawly hand—| brethren to have acted very wrongly, and to have 


probably by a greasy and sprawly writer :— 

**T represent to myself a number of persons of 
various characters involved in one common charge of 
high treason. They are already in a state of confine- | 
ment, but not yet brought to their trial. The facts | 
however are so plain, and the evidence against them so 
strong and pointed, that there is not the least doubt 
of their guilt being fully proved, and that nothing but 
a pardon can preserve them from punishment. In 
this situation, it would seem their wisdom to avail 
themselves of every expedient in their power for ob- 
taining mercy. But they are entirely regardless of 
their danger and wholly taken up with contriving 
methods of amusing themselves, that they may pass 
away the term of their imprisonment with as much 
cheerfulness as possible, Among other resources, they 
call in the assistance of music, and amidst a great 
variety of subjects in this way, they are particularly 
pleased with one. They choose to make the solemni- 
ties of their impending trial, the character of their 
judge, the methods of his procedure, and the awful 
sentence to which they are exposed the groundwork of 
a musical entertainment ; and, as if they were quite 
unconcerned in the event, their attention is chiefly 
fixed on the skill of the composer, in adapting the style 
of his music to the very solemn language and subject 
with which they are trifling. The King, however, out 
of his great clemeacy and compassion towards those 
who have no pity for themselves, prevents them with 
his goodness. Undesired by them, he sends them a 
gracious message ; he assures them that he is unwill- 
ing they should suffer; he requires, yea, he entreats 
them to submit; he points out a way in which their 
confession and submission shall certainly be accepted, 
and in this way, which he condescends to prescribe, he 
offers them a full and free pardon. But instead of 
taking a single step towards a compliance with his 
goodness, they set his message likewise to music; and 
this, together with a description of their present state 
and of the fearful doom awaiting them, if they con- 
tinue obstinate, is sung for their diversion, accompanied 
by the sound of cornet, flute, harp, sackbut, dulcimer, 
and all kinds of instruments. Surely, if such a case as 
T have supposed could be found in real life, though I 
might admire the musical taste of these people, I 
should commiserate their insensibility.” 


A postscript to the above makes known that it is 
an extract from one of the Rev. Jonn Newron’s 
sermons. Extremes touch, and it is quite in charac- 
ter that a blasphemous sailor, converted, should 
become as rigorous as a saint as he was vigorous as 
a sinner. We, however, neither admire the latitudi- 
narianism of the one nor the narrow-mindedness of 
the other. We have yet to learn that there is any 
niore irreverence in setting Gop’s word to magnificent 
music, and singing with every accessory and every 
cultivated art, than in howling Warts or DoppripcE 
in a stiff-pewed chapel. Certainly not more irreve- 
rence than in snivelling over Holy Writ at the 
corners of the streets, of which Evangelicism, 
however, highly approves. But let us turn round the 
sheet of foolseap and read its other side, 


‘**T can truly, deliberately, and conscientiously add 
to the testimony of my friend Pellatt, that I consider 
the ordinary musical festivals, conducted as they are 
anid a strange medley of wanton confusion and most 
impure mixtures as highly delusive, fascinating, and 
dangerous to youth. I consider the oratorio perform- 
ances in churches as a solemn mockery of God, and 
forbidden by the clear principles of the Gospel. The 
making the most sacred and solemn subjects which 
Heaven ever revealed to man, even to the passion of 
Christ himself on the cross a matter for the gay, critical 
undevout individuals who avowedly assemble for any 
purpose but that of worship; and who, if they did, 
could hardly pretend that it were very practicable in 
such company, and on such an occasion. I do, from my 
heart, believe it to be highly offensive to God. Play- 
house actors and singers (frequently persons of excep- 
tionalle character) are hired, supported, applauded, and 
almost idolized, in these exhibitions, and encouraged 
to persevere in their immoral and dangerous profession. 
Vice rides triumphantly in such proceedings. I am 
happy to say that, in the case of the festival at Edin- 
burgh, none of the serious people, either ministers or 
laymen, have countenanced it with their presen:e, 
excepting two clergymen, one of whom left the orato-io 
in the midst of the performances, shocked and con- 


countenanced much evil. The spirit of the world, the 
mode of life, the lust of the eye, all enter into these 
public gaicties ; and their false pretensions to partial 
sacredness only render them more objectionable. If 
young people do not begin this lesson early, they will 
greatly suffer in all hope of their spirituality.” 

This is rather too strong: “ wanton confusion— 
impure mixtures—solemn mockery—spirit of the 
world—lust of the eye!” The Rev. Lran Ricu- 
MOND it is who writes this, and who asserts (on 
the authority of the Gospel of course) that orato- 
rios are prohibited by the Giver of the faculty of 
music. It might puzzle Mawworm to say where 
they are prohibited. Davin of Israel, whe wrote 
and composed, held a contrary opinion, and per- 
formed a variety of complex instruments. That 
‘the spirit of the world, the mode of life, the lust 
of the eye,” all enter int> these festivals is unhap- 
pily true; and the same spirit, mode, and lust will 
enter into church to, so long as frivolous worldly 
people go there. Would Mawworm have us 
close the church doors also ? Shall there be nothing 
but meeting-houses in the land? Oh Mawworm, 
quote not Edinburgh. Already that fair town 
has roused the laugh of the scorner, and made 
the judicious grieve at her pitiable bigotry. The 
city that ascribes its national curse of drunken- 
ness and incontinence to the little children who 
play with their toys on a Sunday, may well assert 
the worship of Gop to solemn music to be “ much 
evil.” It hardly advances the arguments of 
Mawwoerm to cite the precedent of the Presby- 
teries, more than it excuses his insolence in stig- 
matising an honorable profession as immoral, 
dangerous, and vicious. Anonymity is the lucky 
shield for the fellow who directs these scrawls to 
the houses of artists: were his name known, and 
his person at hand, a good unchristian kick would 
do the cause of truth much service. 








ON OPERA. 
[FIRST PAPER. | 





One of the greatest peculiarities of the English 
people always has been, and always will be, an 
engrossing desire to show themselves original, and 
to do everything in a manner totally different from 
all other nations. As useful as this principle may 
prove in certain positive matters, as, for example, in 
the form of religion, in politics, commerce, social 
customs and manners (seeing that these are incor- 
porated with the peculiar resources and the inter- 
sots of anation), itis ridiculous, andeven dangerous, 
if applied to contemplative branches in general, 
and to the fine arts in particular; these being 
fovnded upon principles common to the wide 
world. A statue of Purpras, a painting of 
RaFPAELLO, and a score of Mozart or Rossin1, are 
models adapted to the perception of our common 
humanity, and the taste of every age. If the 
result then is equal for all nations, the means of 
attaining it must be the same, whatever the 
modifications which the different moral capacities 
of different races may impose upon the form 
of the result, and whatever impediment the social 
organization and the prejudices of a country may 
oppose to its accomplishment. 

As long as we do not understand the truth of 
this postulate, we shall waste our efforts to 
advance the cultivation of fine arts in our country, 
and remain always a hundred years behind civil- 
ized Europe in this respect. The large number of 
the schools of art which exist in England is the 
best proof of our argument, for they sufficiently 
show that great means too frequently produce but 
small results, if the system of organization and 
administration be false. We are free in England; 
we are aself-governing people; yet government 
does nothing for the fine arts, the greatest moral 
element in the civilisation of a nation. The 
government does nothing: individuals must do 
all. The natural consequence of this anomaly is, 











that rationalism, dominating spiritualism in the 


nation, terminates in cliquism, which of course is 
purely material and egotistic. 

From time immemorial we have been promised 
a Messias of art in the institution of a national 
English Opera. Project after project has been 
discussed, and time and money thrown away, the 
monument being ever built on sand. This year 
anew hope arose: An Opera Company (limited) 
started with the most promising announcements ; 
but the infant is not born yet, and all we can do 
is to hope that it will not prematurely die like 
other lyrical bantlings before it, and thus betray 
the same want of knowledge of indispensable 
principles on the part of its parents, and prove 
the fatal influence of prejudices. 

Let us, then, examine how national music and 
national theatres were established in Germany 
and France after they were so advanced in 
Italy, and let us hope that the authority of 
history may prove serviceable to the logic of 
the sincere promoters of our national opera. 
First Vienna, then Prague, Munich, Hamburgh, 
Dresden, Hanover, and Brunswick, successfully 
organised a theatre at their different courts, where 
princes, princesses, and the highest aristocracy, 
composed, played, danced, and sang. Gradually 
these small court-theatres were enlarged, and 
became accessible to the lower classes, until spe- 
culators came and built public theatres, where 
the people were admitted. At that time nearly 
all the Maestri di Capella* and composers in 
Germany were Italians, and the different Courts 
summoned them from Italy, and paying them 
handsomely, gave them the title of Hof wnd 
Theater - General - Musik - Director.¢ Italian poets 
were called to Germany, and from the pen of one 
of the last of them, the Abate Lorenzo pa 
PantTE, successor of Merrastasio, and rival of 
Casti at the Imperial Court of Vienna, came the 
two libretti which gave birth to the greatest 
masterpieces of Mozart—“Don Giovanni,” and 
** Le Nozze di Figaro.” At the same time that 
Durante, Dr Lasso, Leo-Brnota-De.ia-Maria, 
Auex. ScarRLaTri, Porpora, TRAETTA-ANFOSSI- 
Sarri-Mosca, and many other Italian composers 
were developing public taste for music in 
Germany by means of their works, gathering a 
number of excellent disciples, and thus preparing 
the ground for a German national school of 
music, Hass, Haznpen, Cu. Bacn, Mayer, and 
many other German scholars were received into 
the different conservatoires of Bologna, Rome, 
and Naples, whence, after having produced their 
first works in Italy with success, they returned 
to their own country to begin the era of its 
musical independence. 

But between Italian and German artists there 
has always existed a mutual appreciation of each 
other's good qualities, which has ever proved 
beneficial to the rapid progress of music, and 
the development of public taste in both countries. 
Mozart composed (December, 1770) his first opera 
seria in Milan—* Mitradate re di Ponte’—and 
met with immense success, the Milanese calling 
him giovinetto ammirabile. In 1792, one year after 
the death of Mozart, Crarosa returning from 
Saint Petersburgh, where he had composed many 
works in the course of three years, { obtained a 
great triumph with his immortal “ Matrimonio 
Segreto.’ Since then opera has taken great pro- 
portions; and from Mozart to MnyYERBEER every 
German composer of merit has found patronage 
and appreciation in Italy, just as, from CrmaRosa 
to SPANTINI and DonizerrTi the Italian composers 





* This title was afterwards Germanised into Kapelimeister, 


+ Salieri, the music master of the immortal Schubert, and 
after him Donizetti, were the two last maestri at the Imperial 
Court of Vienna, and Spontini held the same employment at the 
Court of Berlin, After his death the place was first offered to 
Rossini, but the Italian maestro having doclined it, on the 
grounds that he had retired from active life, it was offered to 
Meyerbeer, and accepted by the same, This moment in Vienna, 
as well as in Berlin, the places of General Musik Director are 
vacant, 


t A cantata called “ La felicita inaspettata, A Requiem,” and 


the opera, ‘‘ Cleopatra La Vergine del Sole,” the beat of all, were 
his principal successes in Russia, 
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have met with the same reception in Germany. | 
The opera repertoire of both nations include the | 
best works of Italian as well as German masters. | 
Singers, musicians, and other artists have been, | 
and are still, interchanged by the two musical | 
nations, and the German as well as Italian public 
encourage, welcome, and adopt real talent, without 
asking— Where was it born?” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF ORATORIO. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sirx,—The approaching Birmingham Festival, ex- 
cellent in design, is two-fold in its object. It is in- 
tended to serve a charitable end: it is also intended 
to serve the no less important end, esthetically con- | 
sidered, of producing good music: in other words | 
it is regarded as an outlet for oratorio and other | 
musical productions which do not require the | 
accessories of scene and costume, but which en 
revanche are produced with the ablest conductor, 
the most efficient orchestra, and the most accom- | 
plished artists in England. The feature of the | 
Festival consists of oratorio proper, performed 
with an _ effectiveness unequalled elsewhere. 
The masterpieces of MENDELSSOHN, to whom with 
good choice, precedence of numbers is given, are 
to be performed. The “ Elijah,” which first saw 
light in '46, at the celebration of the same festival, 
is never omitted from a similar program. These 
two works are to be accompanied by others of the 
same class, representatives of the other great 
masters—of Hanpe., of Beernoven, of Haypn, 
though the “ Creation” does not form part of the 
present program. While we have on one hand 
the “St. Paul,” “ Elijah,’ and the “Hymn of 
Praise,’ of Menpe.ssonn; we also have the 
“ Messiah,” and a portion of Hanpet’s “ Solomon,” 
and the “Engedi” of Beetuoven. The “Messiah” 
is the standard work, and one never put aside, for 
all festivals. Its music seems to be a portion 
of the people's existence, for notwithstanding 
its frequent performances—a fabulous number 
throughout the year—the interest in it never 
flags ; in fact, the additional patronage it gains 
year out year in, would point to the opposite con- 
clusion. Hanpe., though not the originator of 
this class of music, was, as it were, its founder. 
He recognised the true interpretation, whether 
the term oratorio existed or not, embodied by the 
name now in vogue, as being the highest con- 
ception of which a man is capable, and as re- 
quiring a concentration of power and intellectual 
thought to fit it for a supplement to Holy Writ. 
Hence the veneration with which his works are 
held; and it is not misplaced. They form the | 
school through which all our greatest singers have 
passed. He occupies much the same position in 
music as SHAKESPEARE does in literature; he is 
styled the mighty master, and looked upon as one 
inspired. Mxnpe.ssoun, who instrumented his 
“Israel in Egypt” for the Handel Society, re- 
garded him with awe, for great were his mis- 
givings at the slightest alterations he was obliged 
to make in the score of that work from the 
illegibility of the original. Forming then the 
foundation on which is rared our musical edifi- 
cation, embellished as this is with every variety 
of architecture, Hanpew’s presence in every pro- 
gram is easily accountable. Yet HaNnpEL’s popu- 
larity is by no means universal. There exist 
among some people a strong desire to pull him 
from his pedestal, and to undermine the popularity 
which his works receive, substituting in their 
stead the works of other and later composers. 

An Oratorio is the embodiment of a composer's 
highest thoughts and creative power. Such may 
be taken as a definition. Such it has been re- | 
garded by the greatest of our masters; but, 
unhappily in the present day, there is a tendency 
to depreciate the spirit with which these works ! 
should be taken in hand—a tendency of desecra- | 
tion and sacrilege. How often do we not hear of 
composers—who have passed certainly through 
the regular ordeals of a musical education, but 
with none of the practice requisite and judgment 








of maturer minds—undertaking or attempting the 


task of composing an Oratorio? HAaNpDEL was 
over 50 years old before he composed his first, and 
his path was prepared by no less than fifty Operas 


| Haypn composed the “ Creation” in his later 


years—a work of unsurpassed originality and 
mind—although the idea was suggested by the 
hearing of one of Hanpe.’s. In MENDELSSOHN 
we see the, secret of his success in the vigour with 
which he undertook his work; and both his Ora- 
torios were wrilten in the last five or six years of 
his life. The practice he had attained in his ear- 


| lier years gave him power, and in the concentration 
| of his faculties and his endeavour to enter fully 


into his subject, you mark the line of his success. 
The words of both his Oratorios, he, in con- 


junction with two pastors, soaght out and se- 


lected for himself, thoroughly mastering and 
acquiring a perfect knowledge not only of the 
letter but of the spirit, before he wrote a bar 
of music. Hence the marked individuality of 
his works, the reverence in keeping with the 
sacred words. Where he could not wholly grasp 
the spirit, he left the music unset; he would not 
attempt the passage; and this phase in his 
character we see in his refusal to the Kine of 
PrusstA, when requested to set some Greek poems. 
He offended His Majesty rather than his own con- 
science—a degree of self-denial rarely practised. 
Here we have the genius of his great success, and 
it is the wane of this co-operation between mind 
and mind, that renders the success of this class of 
works of late years so mediocre. In “ Ahab” we 
have an example. In “ Joash”’ an attempt was 
made to combine ideas, sacred and secular, in one 
work, by withholding the sacred character from 
the idolatrous persona, and attributing it only to 


| Gop’s worshippers, hence the name of “ Sacred 


Drama.” This “unconventionality,” as it was 
termed, did not succeed in public, as it is conceived 
that the priests of Baal and every other religion, 
true or false, impart some sacred character to their 
devotions ; it could not be termed a religion were 
it otherwise. 

The previous work of Mr. Costa’s—“ Eli”— 
also partook of like indications, but nevertheless 
was a great success, which I would fain hope is to 
be surpassed by the forthcoming work of ‘ Naaman,” 
The work of Mr. Scuacuner’s performed at 
Worcester last year, although it contained 
numerous melodies, which smacked of the Men- 
delsséhnish school, was nevertheless no success, 
and this from the incompleteness with which each 
part, each melody, and each subject was treated. 
For Mr. Cosra’s last work, from what I have 
heard, we anticipate an auspicious reception, and 
hope that the aspirations, equally of composer 
and public, may be verified by the exhibition of a 
greater effort than his previous one, and that it 
may do honour to the festival at which it makes 
its appearance. I am, Xc., 

ORGAN-LOFT. 
Birmingham, Aug. 23rd. 





ENGLISH COMPOSERS AND CLIQUISM. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


S1r,—It is quite amusing to observe with what 
pertinacity some of your correspondents adhere to 
the assertion that the names of three or four 
composers only have been mentioned in connection 
with the English Opera Company, and how 
curiously they argue from this assumption that 
the Directors are supporting a clique. Will these 
gentlemen be pleased to refer with me to The 
Orchestra for 2nd July, 1864, and find the names 
of five so-called younger composers, viz., Mori, 
Hatton, Smart, Allen, Randegger; and four of 


|the so-called elder composers, Balfe, Barnett, 


Loder, Wallace. “ Aupr ALreram Partem ” 
(July 9th) repeats seven of these names; “J.C,” 
(July 30th) adds those of Sterndale Bennett and 
Mellon; “Sans Sovcr” (August 6th) names 
Benedict, Hullah, Linley and Macfarren; and 
“J. C.” (August 13th) winds up the list with 
three more, Sullivan, Deval, and Stephens: 
making in all eighteen names, How many of 





these are elder, and how many younger composers? 
I should not like to have to decide; but “Sans 
Soucr” (August 6th) in his list of producers of 
successful operas gives the names of nine only 
of the above. The letters you have published are 
said by one gentleman to have been written by 
the various friends of the various composers 
whose names have been mentioned. Poor Howard 
Glover (Ruy Blas); poor William Charles Levey 
(Fanchetie); poor Henry Leslie (Romance). Have 
they not a single friend? It has also been made 
a ground of complaint by the same writer that 
the names of all composers who have sent in 
operas (accepted or declined) have not been pub- 
lished. “Save me from my friends!” I think I 
hear every composer exclaim whose work, probably 
because the libretto (of his friend?) was trash, 
has been refused. Do any more friends know of 
any other composers who have operas ready ? 
Does anybody know if the composer of “A Perfect 
Cure” has an opera ready? At any rate, it would 
appear that there are some eighteen or twenty 
composers who may have operas; and if the 
Directors have to deal with all of these, and only 
a few of their friends, I most heartily pity them. 
In conclusion, allow me to state that I am not 
personally acquainted with one of the composers 
named in this letter, and that I am not yet 
even a shareholder in the Opera Company.—Your 
obedient servant, OmeEaa. 
23rd August, 1864. 
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NATIONAL OPERA PROSPECTS. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—I am tempted to say my say, because I 
differ in some measure from those who profess 
very great confidence in the management of the 
Opera Company, as well as from those who, not 
distinguishing between the means and the end, 
are too ready to misinterpret their proceedings. 
I think the Directors will find some difficulty in 
freeing themselves from the charge of supineness, 
neglect, or something worse, in permitting Mr. 
Santley to be engaged abroad. I fear matters are 
left too much in the hands of some individual 
whose power, unlike the means of the Company, is 
not Limited. If Mr. Santley’s services have been 
lost to English Opera by any species of cookery or 
neglect, I trust that the responsible person or 
persons may be looked after in future. I do 
believe that the proceedings of those in power 
have not been altogether consistent, and the result 
of crooked policy has been damaging to the pros- 
pects of our national Opera. But itis encouraging 
to perceive, notwithstanding, how many believers 
and supporters the Opera Company can count; 
and those who are so ready to condemn all its 
proceedings, should consider that the permanent 
establishment of an English Opera which shall 
develop the the talents of our composers and 
singers, is the end to attain for which the Company 
was formed. It cannot be expected that it shall 
proceed at once to the erection of a conservatory 
for the education of the lyric artists, or to the in- 
discriminate production of the works of unknown 
composers; there are good things which the Com- 
pany will do when it is firmly established. At the 
present time, the great thing is to secure a suc- 
cessful first season. ll jealousy and personal 
consideration should be set aside, and a fair field 
and some little favour be given to what may be 
almost termed the forlorn hope, for if the present 
attempt should fail, English Opera will not soon 
be able to raise its head again from the mire of 
failure and disgrace. With regurd to the produc- 
tion of foreign Operas, it should be borne in mind 
that the splendid scenery, &c. of ‘ Masaniello” 
or the “ Prophet” is ready to the hands of the 
Opera Company, and that they can, conse- 
quently, produce those very effective works with 
out incurring the great expenditure which would 
be necessary to the production of new ones. 
I think the public, at least, will cry content if 
they are treated to performances of a new English 
Opera three times a week, to the occasional revis 
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val of one of the earlier works of our native| 


composers, and the opportunity of witnessing, at | 


English Opera prices, the splendid triumphs of 


the Royal Italian Opera on the other two nights. | 


All London would rush to hear Sims Reeves per- 
form Jean of Leyden or Masaniello; and who can 
say if a successful beginning be made, that we 
may not see in a few years an institution not em- 
ploying only our Sterndale Bennetts, our Balfes, 
and Wallaces—(I mean all of our composers, not 
any particular three)—but commissioning a future 
Weber to write another “ Oberon”—a company 
honoured by a future Meyerbeer, with the pro- 
duction of a future “ Africaine.” Practice makes 
perfect. The Mario of twenty years ago was not 
the Mario of to-day—every singer accepted at our 
Italian Operas is not a Grisi or Mario. If we 
have lost our Santley we must the more carefully 
secure our Sims Reeves, our Louisa Pyne, and 
Sherrington (I mean all of our best singers) ; and 
if we do, those who are shareholders in the Opera 
Company (I am not one) will not have cause to 
despair. When the policy of the Directors shall 
have been made more plain, by the issue of a 
prospectus for the season, or by the publishing of 
sufficient information about their intentions, I, in 
common with many other lame ducks, perhaps 
may come forward with my mite towards the 
establishment of a National Opera.—Your obedient 
servant, Rosin Hoop. 
22nd August, 1964. 
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THE NEW EQUESTRIENNE. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—In your leader last week on the “ Morals of 
American Art” you associate my name with what 
an American journal terms “the naked drama,” and 
express the hope that Mr. E. T. Smith will not 
degrade “ Astleys,” by an exhibition of indecency. 
As I-am about to appear at that establishment, 
such an observation is calculated to do me aserious 
injury, and I am sure you will allow me a few words 
of explanation, as you confess you know nothing of 
the “merits of the actress or her piece.” To begin 
with, the play is Lord Byron’s “ Mazeppa,” and I 
impersonate the hero; but my costume, or rather 
want of costume, as might be inferred, is not in 
the least indelicate, and in no way more open to 
invidious comment than the dress worn by Cerito, 
Rosati, or even the grotesque garbs employed by 
ladies in burlesque on the London stage. I have 
long been a student of sculpture, and my attitudes, 
selected from the works of Canova, present a 
classicality which has been invariably recognised 
by the foremost of American critics. I may add 
that my performance of “ Mazeppa” had a most 
prosperous career in America, and, as is usual in 
such cases, my success created a host of imitators, 
and some of these ladies, I hear, have adopted a 
style of drapery inconsistent with delicacy or good 
taste. ‘ Mazeppa,” like any other speciality, is 
easily vulgarised. Let “La Sylphide” be scantily 
dressed and ungracefully acted by an indifferent 
artist, and what will be more offensive? The critics 
found no fault with Mrs. Charles Kean’s embodi- 
ment of “ Jon,” and the young ladies who exhibit 
their well-formed limbs in the Haymarket and 
Strand burlesques (notably in such parts as Cupid 
or Izion) are not accused of indelicacy. At any 
rate do me the favour, as a stranger, to suspend 
your opinion of my representation, and after you 
witness it, I am quite willing to abide by your 
criticisms.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

Apa Isaacs Menken, 

Westminster Palace Hotel, 

Scarborough, Aug. 24. 





(We are more than pleased to have Miss 
Menken’s frank and explicit statement, and 
desire no better guarantee that the forthcoming 
performance at Astley’s will be in all respects 
Worthy of the lady and her spectators.—Ep.] 





THE CONTINENT. 





[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. | 
Paris, August 24th. 

| The most important theatrical event of the week 

has been the great représentation de gala, offered 





by the Emperor to the King of Spain, on the 18th 
inst. At eight o'clock a great crowd was waiting 
on the Boulevards and in the streets by which the 
cortége was to pass, in order to catch a glimpse of 
their imperial and royal majesties. The whole of 
the Rue Lepeletier, as well as the facade of the 
Opera House, was brilliantly illuminated. Their 
majesties arrived at nine o'clock, and were received 
at the entrance by Mr. E. Perrin, the manager of 
the Grand Opera, who conducted them through 
the péristyle, which for the occasion had been 
transformed into a delightful garden extending 
up to their box, also arranged expressly for 
that day in the middle of the amphitheatre, 
just opposite the stage. (The imperial box 
is usually on the left-hand side, close to the 
stage.) As soon as their majesties made their 
appearance in the box prolonged cheers of “ Long 
live the Emperor!” “Long live the King of 
Spain!” greeted them, and the orchestra, under 
the able direction of M. Haiul, performed the 
Spanish National Anthem. His Majesty the 
King of Spain then took his seat in the middle 
of the box, having on his left the Emperor, ac- 
companied by the Princess Mathilde, and on his 
right the Empress, accompanied by Prince Murat. 
His Majesty Don Francis of Assise wore the grand 
cordon of the legion of honour, and the Emperor 
the grand collier de la toison dor. It was an im- 
posing view, that superb box, as you may easily 
imagine. The remaining seats of the amphi- 
theatre, which had not been taken for the erection 
of the box, were occupied by the chief officers 
of the Emperor and the King of Spain, all 
in brilliant uniform; and in the adjoining boxes, 
the ministers and other diplomatic persons, 
had taken their seats. The private Imperial box 
on the left-hand side was occupied by the mem- 
bers of the Imperial family, and the chief attrac- 
tions in the eyes of all who were happy enough to 
be present at this representation of gala, were 
the two beautiful princesses of Canino. The tout 
ensemble was magnificent, the like of which has 
not been seen for many a year; all the officials 
present (and the house was fuil of them) were, of 
course, like the Emperor and the King, in grand 
uniform, and all those costumes gave the greatest 
éclat to this celebrated representation, which will 
leave its mark in the annals of the Grand Opera. 
The foyer was divided into two parts, so as to 
form a private retreat for the Imperial party. On 
each side of the Imperial box were to be seen two 
of the Imperial life-guards (cent-gardes) whose 
splendid costume harmonised very well with the 
other brilliant uniform. Among the beauties of 
the day there were present the Princess De 
Metternich, the Duchess of Morny, the Duchess 
of Fernand Vunez, Mdme. de Pourtales, and many 
others. Having given you so many details of 
this representation of gala, I must at least tell 
you something about the piece, which was the 
real attraction of this imperial and royal visit on 
that memorable evening. Memorable I have said, 
and memorable it will be, and remain, for Mdlle. 
Mourawieff; she had the chance of performing 
before those crowned heads her latest success, 
“ Nemea.” Some days previously she had per- 
formed the same before His Majesty the King 
Leopold, and she has some reason to say, like 
Talma, “‘ Je joue sewlement devant une parterre de 
rois.’ Mdlle. Mourawieff frequently received 
from the Imperial box the signal of well-deserved 
applause. The ballet finished at eleven o'clock, 
when their Majesties retired, amidst the cheers of 
a great crowd in the opera house itself, and a still 
greater crowd who were anxiously waiting for 
them outside. On the Saturday following there 
was a grand representation of “ Psyche,” at the 
Castle of Versailles; and in the evening great 





fireworks and illuminations, which, however, had 
unfortunately been spoiled by heavy showers. 

On Saturday last ‘“‘ Les Mohicans de Paris,” the 
new drama by Alex. Dumas, the elder, went off 
at the Gaité with tolerable success. Other dramas 
are in active rehearsal; the Thaditre de lAmbigu 
prepares “ Rocambole”’ for Friday next; the Porte 
St. Martin has given up “ La tour de Nesle,” and 
is rehearsing the drama “Les flibustiers de la 
Sonora,” the first representation of which is to 
take place also this week. “Le grand Journal” a 
kind of Salmigondis, and at the same time a puff 
to the new established paper of the same name, is 
to be brought out on Thursday next. In short, 
we are going to have a lot of new pieces, but no 
new theatre. 

The Opera Comique’s new dress is nearly 
finished, and will have cost about 60,000 francs ; 
but the opening of the theatre will not take 
place on the 29th inst., but on the first or second 
of next month, 

Mr. J. Benedict, your eminent professor and 
composer, has been elected corresponding member 
in the section of musical composition, at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in this town. 

In my last letter, I wrote to you concerning the 
great honour bestowed upon the immortal maes- 
tro Rossini; the important decree making him 
grand officer of the legion of honour was received 
at his villa on Saturday Aug. 13th, and during 
the evening a gigantic lyre made of sugar and 
other sweetstuffs was brought there from the 
well known confectioner and play-writer Sirandin, 
which lyre had been ordered by five ladies, who 
are happy enough to have their petites entrées to 
the great maestro’s villa. Among other important 
recent publications, M. Flaxland the intelligent 
publisher from the Place de la Madeleine deserves 
a special notice for the great care with which he 
has brought before the public fifty melodies of 
Robert Schumann. This important volume, 
which has just made its appearance, is divided into 
three parts; the first part includes twenty-six 
charming melodies, the words of which are by 
different poets; the second part contains the 
sixteen beautiful Lieder of H. Heine, called 
“* Dichterliebe ;” and the third part a selection of 
eight well known songs of A. Von Chamisso 
called “ Frauenliebe und Leben;” the melodies of 
all these songs are beautiful, and M. Flaxland 
will have done much for the spread of that 
eminent composer’s works among the public here 
by the cheap price at which he has established 
this volume. 


Vienna, August 24th. 

Fine days are late in Vienna this year; but 
they come at last, being long looked for. Now 
fine days are from their very nature the worst 
foes music has, when music holds her sway in hot 
close opera-houses, the while thermometers are 
high; and it is no wonder that now, when 
Austrian fields are rich in vernal green instead 
of the tawny yellow of autumn, they who tarried 
long for summer become enthusiastic with nature 
and fly to the woods. Nature being in the 
ascendant, art languishes: the world goes into 
the country and forgets opera. The singers find 
it a hard task to fill the house—and what is 
more, do not fill it. “ Zauberflite” has lost its 
Zauber; “Tannhauser” is neglected for the 
Tannebawm, which on poetic authority greens 
not only in Sommerzeit, but also in winter, wenn es 
schneit. Dust lies heavy on the dry Vienna 
trottoir: Dustmann is in the opera-house; yet the 
metaphoric dust—Gulden and Kreutzer—is not 
swept into the treasury. The fragrant name 
of Bauer suggests the country where the 
fashionable werld is gone. Fri. Jenny Bauer 
goes to Vienna with strong recommendations— 
the recommendation of a handsome “ appear- 
ance”—hiibsches Aeussere, the Germans call it 
—and of her sufficing voice. Cassel was her 
last sojourn; Vienna is her present one; 
but Vienna is half empty. But though the towa 





be deserted, and though Mdme, Bauer’s Acussere 
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hiibsch, people are half neclined to quarrel with 


her. ‘It fails her yet throughout,” the Germans 
say, coming solemnly away, “in the artistic 
thorough-formation, in higher conception, and in | 


sureness. ‘These things certainly form a together- 
hanging chain, so that one link of the same seems 
to represent the other. A natural consequence of 
the want of school is the unsureness, from which 
again arises a dilettantish manner, which never 


lets the hearers arrive at right enjoyment.” 
Which just means that Mdlle. Bauer's capacities, 
are petite—she is a little person with a small voice 
and is suited to a small stage—none better; only 


Vienna wants her to be a Tietjens or a Malibran. 
But we can’t all have big voices and go up to high 
c, and when shining lights, who can go up to high 
c, come here, they are usually snubbed. And 
what is sauce for the tenor is sauce for the so- 
prano; even if we were all Wachtels. Vienna 
however is automatic, and poor Mdme. Bauer 
retires with her snubbing, and Fraulein Ilma von 
Murska from Berlin reigns in her stead. The 
Berliner appeared in “ Lucia” and raised such an 
excitement, that the director rushed on with heavy 
offers, and tempted the swallow that had fled 
south to forsake Berlin and “ cheep and twitter 
twenty million loves” in Vienna only; and the 
tempter, they say, has triumphed. Wachtel is to 
return in a few days with his high register; and 
he and the swallow will cheep and twitter in 
“Martha ;”” and when Schmid comes back the 
company will be full. The novelties are Flotow’s 
“Indra”’ (a felt want), and “ Iphigenia in Aulis” 
by Gluck ; and the company includes the following 
names:—Damen Dustmann, Murska, Wildauer, 
Tellheim, and Bettelheim, and Herren Beck, 
Schmid, Draxler, Mayerhofer and Hrabanek, (the 
aspirate pronounced, of course.) Great things are 
anticipated from this array, and Vienna is triamph- 
ant and happy. 

The city theatre in Hamburgh opens on the 1st, 
with an opera company including these artists :— 
Capellmeister Riccius from Leipsic, Holland 





REVIEWS. 





[Cuaprett & Co.] 

1. Fantasia on “ Faust.” By Cuartes SALAMAN. 
2. Grand Concertante Duett on “ Faust.” By G. A. 
OsBORNE. 

“Faust” is a splendid mine for pianoforte 
arrangers, and the two latest digs, chronicled 
above, have turned out some very valuable ore. 
Mr. Salaman has chosen for his fantasia some of 
the less known of the motifs of the opera, making, 
however, a concession to the popular ear by the 
introduction of the charming “ Air des bijouw.” 
The piece is not difficult, and is arranged in that 
elegant and consecutive manner so characteristic 
of Mr. Salaman. 

Mr. Osborne’s grand duo will be a welcome boon 
to all teachers who give pupils’ concerts. Instead 
of the usual resource of doubling a solo on two 
pianos, or repeating a duet with four hands at 
each instrument, professors will now have the most 
salient bits of “Faust” arranged in a distinct duet 
form for two pianos (one performer at each.) The 
airs selected are the Waltz, the “ Salve dimora,”’ 
and the “ Soldiers’ chorus’’—all varied in both 
parts skilfully and effectively. With the apt dis- 
tribution of movements vivace and andante, and 
the capital climax of the rollicking military 
chorus, this piece of Mr. Osborne’s cannot fail to 
prove interesting and effective. 





1. Capriccio (Mazurka). Francesco VIVIANI. 
2. Armonia Religiosa e Marcia. By the same. 


The mazurka, which is written in F, with 
episodes in c and 4 flat, is a very graceful compo- 
sition, arranged with an elegance and accurateness 
not very common. We can recommend it as a 
rood exercise for the acquisition of precision. 

he religious air and march we do not think so 
highly of. There is certainly musician-like work 
in the composition, but a lack both of originality 
and purpose. 





The Guards Waltz. By Goprrey. 

This is an exceedingly pretty waltz. No 1. is 
just one of those airs which seize upon and fascin- 
ate the ear, and linger in the recollection. Ina 
recent notice of some waltzes we spoke of the 
infrequency of happy and original melodies ; but 





from St. Petersburgh, Frl. Von Murska from 
Pesth (not the swallow, but the Coloratursinger), 
Frl. Arnurius, sopranos, Frl. Preiss contralto, and 
Herren Fray baritone, Schleich tenor, Stengel 
basso, Schiffbenller buffo, and Weideman heroic 
tenor, from Leipsic. Among the stars to gastiren 


are Tietjens from London, the Lucca from Berlin, | 


and Jauner-Krall from Dresden. 





we certainly think Mr. Godfrey has, in the Guards’ 
| Waltz, hit upon an air which is destined to rival 
| the popularity of such old favourites as the “Prima 
| donna,” “ Corn-flower,” “ First love,” &e. 





| {[Merzter & Co.] 
Nina. Serenade Espagnole. For Piano. By 
Gaston DE LILLE. 
Why a mazurka, of no great pretensions to 
originality of melody or treatment, should be 


THE COMIC CONTEST FOR 1001. i called a serenade, we do ugh pastens to say. The 


arrangement is also very b 


Examples of this 


On Wednesday evening a contest took place at | 4? to be found in the unmeaning introduction as 


Weston’s Music Hall, between two comic singers | Well 


of metropolitan reputation—Mr. J. Taylor who 
has a regular engagement at Weston’s, and Mr. J. 
Blanchard of the Middlesex Music Hall. The 
contest was occasioned by a challenge issued by 
the “funny little man” offering to sing six songs 
against any comic singer in the United Kingdom; 
each competitor to sing the same or his own songs, 
and the judges (to be selected from our best 
comedians) to decide as “to which is the best 
original, truest to nature, and the most comical.” 
Mr. Blanchard at once responded to this invitation, 
and an agreement was come to between the parties 
to sing six songs each for the sum of 501. per side. 
Each party named two judges, and with power to 
appoint a referee, whose decision was to be final. 
The hall was unpleasantly crowded. At half-past 
nine Mr. Taylor wascalledupontosing the firstsong, 
and was immediately succeeded by Mr. Blanchard. 
Five songs were then alternately given by each 
performer, some in character, some out, and a 
most impartial hearing was accorded to their 
efforts by the audience, who loudly applauded the 
contending parties at the conclusion of their songs. 
At the conclusion of the contest the judges and 
referee, stated to be Mr. Ledger, of the Era, Mr. 
L. Blanchard, Mr. Nemo, an another gentleman, 
whose name did not transpire, retired to consider 
their decision, and a scene of wild excitement 
which we have scarcely ever seen equalled occurred 
in the hall. The audience mounted the seats and 
tables, and called lustily for Boleno, the clown, 
and Unsworth, the stump orator, who were present, 
and who were couneliel to bow their acknowledg- 
ments. Mr. Weston then briefly announced that 
he had been commissioned by the judges to hand 


Mr. Taylor a cheque for 1001. as the winner of the 
contest. 


as in the accompaniment to the mazurka 
itself—witness the second bar on page 2. The 
title page is very pretty. 





The Memory of thy Voice. Song. Composed by 
I@nacE GIBSONE. 

Mr. Gibsone has written a pretty melody, and 
accompanied it with harmonies which, to say the 
least of them, are a little queer. Striving after 
originality is all very well in its way, but we like 
to see it tempered and modified by a sound gram- 
matical knowledge such as we do not find here. 
The author of the words has not allowed his name 
to appear on the song, and we do not wonder at 
his diffidence. 





The Bridal. Song. Written by W. H. Betuamy. 
Composed by Henry Smarr. 

The authors seem to have had some confusion 
of thought as to whether their work was to be a 
song or a ballad, as it is called “song” on the 
title page and “ballad” on the inside. It is 
however a little narrative ballad of a lady fair— 
who married a grey beard for some reason or other 
—believing her own love killed in the Holy Land; 
andthe catastrophe comes out inthe last verse, when 
a palmer appears as the bridal train are leaving 
the church. The lady recognises in the pilgrim 
monk her old lover, shrieks and dies. . Bel- 
lamy has been considerably oppressed by the 


avoid a difficulty he rushes into “wending” and 
“standing :” we did not know they rhymed before. 





Le Charmante Endroit. Morceau original. For the 
Piano. By G. B. ALLEN. 





It is pleasing among the amount of Pianoforte 


double rhymes he has felt it his duty to use; to | 








rubbish, which is weekly turned out of our publish. 
ing warehouses, to come upon a piece at once 
original and artistically written. After a short 
introduction we enter upon the “ charmante en- 
droit,” to a light and elegant air, tempo di valse, in 
E, which forms the main subject of the piece, 
We are led on through the endroit in question to 
sweet and melodious episodes in a, p and @ suc- 
cessively. The conclusion of this last motivo 
suggests, of course, a return to the original subject, 
with which the piece concludes. This work is 
throughout both a pleasing and artistic production, 
and being carefully fingered, and kept within 
ordinary compass, is admirably adapted for teach- 
ing purposes. 





{Messrs. Cocks & Co.] 

Manual of the Rudiments of Music. By Epwarp 
Hersert, Mus. Bac., Oxon. Organist of Sher- 
borne Abbey. 

Mr. Herbert, who commenced his musical 
career, if we mistake not, at the cathedral church, 
Perth, and migrated south some six years ago, 
possesses much of that special talent for analysis 
and digest that is requisite for the production of a 
good manual on any art whatsoever. The present 
treatise, published at a shilling, is a good example 
of what may be done in sub-editing from diffuse 
works of a like nature, and, by dint of condensing 
power, producing a really useful and handy ex- 
position of musical terminology. The steps from 
one fact to another appear to us judiciously 
laid down in Mr. Herbert's book, and he always 
writes with the facility of a good student—-select- 
ing his occasional examples from the classics, and 
never descending to prolixity. We object oc- 
casionally to his English as a little vague—notably 
on pp. 9, 10, 11, and 12; and we do not pretend 
to know what this Delphic sentence means in the 
preface. “In this manual the author believes 
that he has furnished the beginner with such a 
knowledge of the rationale of musical signatures 
as will not only give him a more intelligent 
knowledge of the rudiments, but also enable him 
afterwards to prosecute the study of the higher 
branches of the art.” Considering that Mr. 
Herbert’s work is itself a rudimentary treatise on 
music, and that all other similar works are meant 
to open up the study of the higher branches, we 
cannot see the especial significance of our 
author’s preliminary credo. However, the book is 
a good book, cheap, portable, and withal complete 
—which we take to be the essentials of a musical 
manual. 








THE MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


—_—— 


The autumnal musical gatherings for 1864 are 
Hereford and Birmingham, both festivals present- 
ing peculiar features of interest both to amateurs 
and artists. At Hereford there is always the ex- 
clusive en‘oyment of hearing oratorios in a cathe- 
dral, and this a source of attraction to a large 
number of persons who object to hear sacred 
music in unconsecrated edifices. Handel’s “Elijah,” 
Spohr’s “Fall of Babyion,” Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” 
the selections from Handel’s “Israel in Egypt” and 
“ Judas Maccabeus,” and Haydn’s “ Creation,” will 
be listened to with devotional feelings by the large 
assemblages which will meet in the nave of the 
ancient cathedral of Hereford; and the music of 
the “Service of Beethoven in C,” and the “ Stabat 
Mater” of Rossini, will be reverentially appreci- 
ated, the words used excluding all doctrinal consi- 
derations. The three evening concerts have special 
points to please the provincial visitors, as they 
will have the opportunity of appreciating the 
colossal “C minor Symphony” of Beethoven and 
the appropriately styled “Jupiter” Symphony 
of Mozart, besides the performances of Beetho- 
ven’s cantata, “Richard Coeur de Lion,” the 
music to Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Midswmmer Night's 
Dream,” and copious gleanings from Weber's 
“Oberon.” To state that Mdile Tietjens, Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Sainton-Dolby, 
and Madame Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. 
Montem Smith, Mr. Santley and Mr. Weiss are 
the principal vocalists, will suffice to show that 
Mr. ‘Townshend Smith, the conductor, has secured 
first-rate talent. The band and chorus will be 
materially strengthened at this the 145th meeting 
of the Three Choirs, the days being - 
30th and 31st, September Ist and 2nd. e 
restored cathedral will, of course, be an object 

f minent attraction. The prospects of a 
brilliant meeting are most cheering, and the 
citizens have anised a Flower Show and a 
Regatta d e festival week. On Friday, 
September 2, Palmerston is to inaugurate 


the statue of the late Cornewall Lewis, and Mr. 
Gladstone is also expected to take a part in this 


i i a i 
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MANCHESTER, 





Aveust 25TH. 


Our THEATRE Roya at present closed, will 
be reopened on the 16th of September, for a 
few nights of Italian Opera. Her Majesty's 
Theatre will supply the greater portion of the 
material. The principal artists, Tietjens, Gardoni, 
and Santley. The first opera will be Gounod’s 
“ Faust,” which was so favourably received on its 
first production here last year. We are also to 
have “ Mirella,” “ Lucrezia Borgia,” and probably 
“Norma.” The theatre will be opened for the 
regular dramatic season, September 26th.——We 
regret to state that the last night of the Hay- 
market Company’s appearance in the QUEEN’s 
was on Saturday last. The admirers of the 
legitimate drama have certainly had a great 
treat afforded them, and have taken ample 
advantage of it. In spite of weather so hot, as 
to make a cold bath the only comfortable abiding 
place, the theatre has been nightly crowded. 
During the week, the pieces already given were 
repeated, and on Friday, Mr. Buckstone took his 
benefit, when he delivered a farewell address. 
It only remains for us to notice Farquhar’s comedy 
of the “Beaua’ Stratagem,” given for the first time 
on Wednesday week. It was a genuine picture of 
the “good old days of our ancestors” when dashing 
highwaymen, splendidly mounted, encountered a 
well filled stage coach, and playfully presenting a 
pistol at its occupants, eased them of their purses 
in themost gentlemanly style,” of the days when 
“our grand-dads they brewed October, and thought 
it a sin to go tobed sober.” Certain excisions had 
to be made to fit the play to the taste of the 
present age, and these were-judiciously made, so 
as not to interfere with the progress of the plot. 
We take leave to doubt if there is actually a 
better code of morality in our times, than in the 
outspoken age of which we are treating. The 
characters were nearly all well personated. As 
the Beaux Aimwell and Archer, Messrs. W. Farren 
and Howe, were each avt representatives of the 
fine gentlemen of the period. Mr. Rogers, as 
Boniface, the Lichfield landlord, who “ate, drank, 
and slept, upon his ale,” “as the saying is,” was 
as vigorous and hearty as his own sound liquor. As 
Scrub, Mr. Buckstone had evidently a part in which 
he revelled; his broad humour greatly enhanced 
the effect of the scenes in which he was concerned. 
The costumes were very striking, none more so 
than of Lady Bountiful, well personated by Miss 
Snowden. Miss Caroline Hill was very captivating 
as Dorinda, imparting a grace to her quaint, 
formal dress. It was well for the success of the 
comedy that the thankless parts of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sullen were in the hands of Miss Angel and Mr. 
Chippendale, they both showed what clever 
artists can do. With anything less than first- 
rate acting, these two characters would be blots 
on the canvass. The play was — applauded, 
and there was a special recall for Buckstone, who 
announced its repetition. So we had on Saturday 
to bid a long farewell to this talented troupe of 
comedians. We should imagine that this engage- 
ment has been highly remunerative, both to the 
company, and to the enterprising manager, Mr. 
F, B. Egan. The Haymarket Company will pa; 
a visit to Bradford and Leeds prior to their return 
to London. 


NewcastTLe-On-Tyne.—The cause * ; ee 
Opera is most assuredly say . OVENT 
dane, a national opera wi om, established, 
shortly to become, we trust, one of the permanent 
institutions of the country. We have great 
pleasure in recording the success of an English 
Opera Company in the provinces. Making their 
début in the sister isle at Cork, they since have 
visited Birmingham, Derby, Leicester, Chelten- 
ham, and last Saturday finished a four weeks’ 
engagement at Newcastle-on-Tyne, where they 
have been playing to crowded houses, on the 
occasion of the Royal Agricultural Show’s visit. 
They are-under the direction of Mr. H. C. Cooper, 
the well known violinist. Madame Tonnelier, 
prima donna; Miss Annie Kemp, contralto; Mr. 
J. Brookhouse Bowler, tenor; Mr. Aynsley Cooke, 
baritone; Mr. Tempest, bass; Mr. Olivier Sum- 
mers, buffo. Conductors, Messrs. Cooper and 
Geo. Cooke; manager, Mr. G. B. Loveday. The 
local press has been laudatory, and the business 

. We expect to hear of them shortly from 
ymouth, where they are ergaged to perform 
during the regatta. 








LIVERPOOL. 





Avausr 25TH, 

The “ Monastery of St. Just’’ has, for the present, 
pushed the “ Poor of Liverpool” from the stage of 
the AmpuirHearre. The change is certainly a 
welcome one, for, if the truth must be expressed, 
we were becoming rather tired of the excellent 
moral tone of Mr. Boucicault’s revival. Judging 





| minutes, 





he is a host of himself. Mr. Fred. Fraser and his 
clever daughter Kate, introduce nightly very 
excellent musical sketches and duologues, which 
the audience highly appreciate. Mr. W. Waite, 
transformation dancer, astonishes everyone by his 
rapid changes of ten characters in a few 
i The remaining artists are au fait 
in their representations; and crowded houses 
show well the public appreciate the efforts put 


by the applause bestowed on it on Mond 2 4° | forth for their enjoyment at this place. ‘The 
lest, the, —- piece ay lik wk. “g be favourably | 8 at the Spa on Monday evening last was 


received: it certainly deserves success if only for | 


the lady’s sake. Miss Kate Terry throws into her 
part an amount of earnestness and grace that 
carries one irresistibly with her. Every tone and 
every motion are suited to the words; in fact, her 
acting throughout the play is all that a refined 
and charming woman can make it. In her appeal 
for mercy to the King, her tone, her manner, and 
her action, are each so earnest, so impassioned, 
and so graceful, that Miss Terry positively 
makes Casimir Delavigne’s Philip a human 
impossibility. No one could have withstood such 
an entreaty. The remaining parts in the comedy 
are efficiently cast. Mr. Cowper’s Juan com- 
mands no particular comment. It is evenly and 
moderately-carefully played, but would be improved 
by a better dress. The one he wears now is, 
very possibly, historically correct, but it is un- 
becoming. Mr. Hunt, Mr. Clements, and Mrs. 
Walton, are each painstaking and successful in 
their respective réles. Brough’s burlesque “ Prince 
Amabel” is played as an afterpiece, George Honey 
playing the part of King Turko. This burlesque 
(the best written we have listened to for some 
time) has attracted considerably more attention 
than such performances generally do at the 
amphitheatre. This is due principally to the 
excellent acting of some members of Mr. Cope- 
land’s company, and more particularly to that of 
Miss Rignold, Miss Hill and Miss Bella (an ugly 
name—change it to Isabelle) Goodall. The two 
former act with great spirit, and Miss Rignold 
dances also very neatly, but Miss Isabelle Goodall 
has attracted the greatest notice by the unexpected 
ability displayed by her in the trifling réle of 
Count Spoonio. She plays the part very well, and 
looks extremly pretty. Her dancing would be 
positively charming if it were a shade (or let us 
say several shades) less vulgar. Nevertheless 
there are in it the elements necessary for ultimate 
perfection in this class of dancing, viz., anima- 
tion, neatness and a perfectly confident manner. 
We shall watch this young lady with interest, and 
shall be glad to see her soon in a part, when she 
will find more scope for her powers. The business 
at this theatre continues good.——At the Prince 
or Wats, the Strand company, combined with 
Mr. Henderson’s own, are still playing Byron 
and Talfourd’s ‘‘ Miller and His Men.” It is not 
necessary to say more than that the whole per- 
formance is unsurpassable, Marie Wilton as 
Karl, the tiger from the wilds of Belgravia, 
receiving nightly homage from all the young 
gentlemen of Liverpool. 
——_ 
SCARBOROUGH. 





Aveust 25th. 

During the past week the highly successful and 
popular burlesque of “ Irion” has continued to 
draw large houses at the T'Heatre Royat, and 
excite close attention ; which, together with “ A 
Morning Call” and the recently-introduced farce 


y | of “Scarborough Sands,” have formed several even- 


ings’ delightful entertainment. On Friday even- 
ing, the performances were under the petronege 
of the Right Hon. Lord Londesborough and the 
Committee of the Agricultural Society, on which 
occasion the house was crowded to excess in every 
part. The pieces selected were the “Lady of 
Lyons” and the “ Rough Dia ,” the part of 
Pauline, in the former piece, being most ably sus- 
tained by Miss Katharine Hickson. We have 
often seen this piece of late years, but have turned 
away to regret we could not see once more the lady 
who originally performed it, feeling in our hearts 
that no other could touch our feelings or represent 
the varied passions of this part as she had done. 
In the farce of the “‘ Rough Diamond,” Mr. Righton 
and Miss Mandelbert delighted all with their comic 
powers, and won most hearty applause through- 
out. They are both exceedingly clever.—— 
The lessee of St. Gzorer’s Haut seems to spare 
no expense in endeavouring to procure the 

of talent, and is doing everything in his power to 
merit public patronage. Mr. George Hodson, the 
popular native Irish comedian, appeared at this 
place of amusement on Monday last. His imper- 


sonations of Irish character are —— truthful 
and droll; he is also a versatile artist ; enter- 





tainments are novel, funny, and varied; in fact 


eminently successful. The illuminations were on 
| the same scale and of the same singularly beauti- 
ful character as those of previous galas, and 
which we have frequently described. ‘The series 
is composed of various designs, monograms, and 
figures, executed in coloured crystal, producing a 
magnificent effect when illuminated with gas. 
The fireworks, by Mr. Tucker, were also brilliant 
and effective, and were highly admired. The 
—— novelty at this gala was the singing, 
y the members of the Yorkshire Choral Union, 
from the West Riding. Their performance 
alternated with that of the Cliff Bridge Company's 
band—the whole forming a musical soirée of 
most excellent quality. The glees and part-son 
by this well-trained choir were enthusiastically 
applauded, and the solos by Mr. Brook and Mr, 
Hirst, respectively, were also much esteemed by 
the assemblage on the promenade. The tout 
ensemble that presented itself shortly after nine 
o’clock was brilliant in the extreme, and was 
apparently enjoyed, not only by the promenaders, 
but by numbers of the townspeople and visitors 
in various parts of the town remote from the 
Spa. The adjacent cliff tops, the beach, and even 
some of the streets—wherever a view could be 
obtained—were lively with the groups of delighted 
spectators who witnessed the proceedings. ‘These 
galas are evidently no less a source of profit to 
the company than they are of pleasure to the 
public. We understand the third of the series 
will shortly be announced.—Scarborough Gazette. 
> ---- 
LLANDUDNO. 





Aveusr 24th. 

On Tuesday the celebration of the annual 
National Eisteddfod of Wales was commenced 
here. A capacious pavilion, capable of accom- 
modating 6,000 people, was erected specially for 
the occasion. The object of the festival, which 
lasts for several days, is the preservation and 
encouragement of the language, literature, and 
arts of the Cymry. This is sought to be effected 
by the award of prizes for composition of music, 
poetry, literature, &c., which awards are made 
after public competition. ‘The most ancient 
national forms and ceremonies are preserved, and 
an antiquity of 1,200 years is claimed for the 
festival itself. The first proceeding on Tuesday 
was the opening of the Gorsedd, or Council of 
Bards, to which the members, bards, ovates, 
druids, minstrels, &c., went in procession. This 
took place by proclamation, in Welsh and 
English, at the Cylch, which is a druidical circle 
of twelve stones placed upright at regular inter- 
vals, round one flat stone, supported on four 
smaller ones, the whole signifying mystically the 
zodiac and its twelve divisions. ‘The presiding 
bard was Gwalchmai. At this ceremony degrees 
were conferred upon the approved candidates for 
bardic and other honours. When the Gorsedd 
was closed a procession was again formed to the 
pavilion, where the EKisteddfod was commenced 
under the presidency of Mr. William Bulkeley 
Hughes of Plascoch. The competition then took 
place, various ms being recited and sung, 
essays read, and musical compositions performed. 
One noticeable contribution was a translation of 
“ Hamlet” into Welsh, by Mr. D. Griffiths, of 
Holywell, said to be very creditably performed, 
and for which he gained an award of 5l. In the 
ev a miscellaneous concert of Welsh music 
took place. The pavilion was not filled on this, 
the first day of the celebration. 

———_?>—— 

SCOTLAND. 





AvuGusr 257TH. 


Eprnpurcu.—The only noticeable fact here has 
been the engagement of Mdme. Celeste at the 
Tueatre Roya, who has been playing her 
original character of Miami in the “Green Bushes.” 
This drama is so well known that it not necessary 
for me to enlarge upon it. The new company 

merally gave a good representation. Mdme, 
Geleste is still herself. ‘Stage Struck,” “Jenny 
Lind,” “ Mr. and Mrs. White,” have been some of 
the afterpieces; with an occasional ballet, under 





the direction of Miss Aline. ‘The “ Woman in 


Red” is announced for Wednesday; Mr. Sothern 


ee 
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as Lord Dundreary for Monday, 5th September. 





At the Princess’s Tuearre there has been a 
continued run of Mr. Charles Rice’s “ Stricken 
Oak,” which has met with good success. [On 
Saturday “ The Merchant and the Mendicant” was 
excellently performed, Mr. C. Rice still continuing 
to be a favourite. He is announced to give an 
imitation of Lord Dundreary, ina piece entitled 
“ Our American Aunt.” Imitations are seldom or 
never so good as originals; but curiosity, for the 
sake of comparison, may draw a good audience; 
and, however it may turn out in this instance, 
Mr. Rice's eccentricities are sure to be clever and 
amusing.——The Orrxerra House is closed. 


Guiascow.—The Tueatre Royar opened for 
the Winter season, on Monday evening, under 
the most favourable auspices, the house being 
well filled in every part. During the short recess 
of three weeks, the theatre has undergone a 
complete renovation, in the matter of decoration 
and comfort to the audience. The expanse of 
dead wall, which formerly existed between the 
proscenium and the front of the gallery, and 
which was looked upon by all as a most foul 
blemish in the appearance of the interior, has 
been filled up with beautiful pictorial pannellings 
of the Comic and Tragic Muse, surrounded by 
medallion portraits of Shakespeare, Chauser, 
Scott, &c. The back parts of the house have 
been painted of a pale green, which harmonises 
well with, and gives an agreeable lightness to 
those parts of the house. The various entrances 
to the theatre also show evidence of the painter’s 
brush, the vestibule leading to the dress circle is 
lighted up by a very handsome gaselier, pendant 
from the ceiling, and the corridors are lined with 
Kamptulicon (rather a good name), to prevent 
any noise being made by those entering, or 
retiring, during the performance. Altogether, 
the improvements in the interior of the theatre, 
are highly creditable to all concerned in them. 
The season was inaugurated by the usual custom 
of singing “'The National Anthem” by the 
company, assembled on the stage, the audience 
standing the while. The drama by Watts Phillips, 
entitled “ Camilla’s Husband” was then presented. 
Of the piece itself it is passable, but we think a 
better one could have been selected for an 
opening night. The part of Lady Camilla was 
sustained by Miss Sarah Thorne, (from the 
Theatre Royal, Dublin), with considerable effect, 
especially in the latter part of the drama, she 
being rather tame in the beginning. Mr. Fred. 
Belton as Maurice Warner, was a good actor, but 
a bad artist ; our readers will understand by this, 
that he was too much the actor, less the personage 
he represented. As Sir Philip Hailstone, Mr. James 
Dixon had apoor part for the display of his abilities, 
but even the little he had to do was enough to show 
us that he occupies the foremost place in the new 
company. Miss Adelaide Golier, as Sloeberry, 
looked and acted her little part well, and Mr. 
Lloyd (our old favourite) was an excellent Dogbriar. 
After the play Mr. E. G. Houghton, the manager, 
addressed the audience, thanking them for their 
support during the past season, which he said had 
been successful beyond all precedent, and an- 
nounced a number of important engagements that 
has been entered upon for the present one, among 
which were those of Mdme. Celeste, the Brothers 
Webb, Mr. Sothern (who will introduce his Brother 
Tham and David Garrick) Miss Bateman in 
“ Leah” and an Italian opera company from her 
Majesty's Theatre. Mr. Houghton retired amid 
loud applause. ‘The evening's entertainments 
were brought to a close, by the comedy of “ The 
Governor's Wife” in which Miss Josephine Ruth 
(from the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, made a 

d impression on the audience in the part of 
etty Briggs. The old favourites Messrs. Fitzroy, 
Lloyd and Kendall, also met with a warm recep- 
tion. We hope the season that has been entered 
upon will prove a successful one; the present com- 
pany are however in our opinion decidedly inferior 
to the last, but as it is scarcely fair to criticise 
them on a first appearance, we shall speak further 
on this, when we are better able to judge of their 
merits.——The City Saturday Evening Concerts 
commence on the 3rd September; the opening 
company has been already announced in your 
columns. A chorus of forty voices, however, has 
been organised for the purpose of giving selections 
from popular operas, Gounod’s “ Faust” bein 
announced as the opening one. We hope that for 
the credit of the concerts, the performance of the 
chorus will be somewhat better than it was on the 
occasion of the Shakespearian Tercentenary 
Festival, as if not, we would be better without it. 





{Apvt.] The number of patients relieved at the Hospital for 
Diseases of the Heart, 67, Margaret-strect, Cavendish-souare, 
was 107 during the week. 








IRELAND. 
Avaust 251TH. 

The numbers seem to increase at each successive 
concert of the Exhibition Choir. Not less than 
2,500 persons were present on Friday evening last, 
when the twelfth meeting took place. The program 
was thus :— 


: PART I. 
Madrigal, ‘‘ My mistress is as fair as fine” a.d. 1864 .. Bennett 


Duo, “Sulla campo della gloria” (Belisario) ........ Donizetti 
Mr. Topham and Signor Valentini. 

Air (by desire), “ All that’s bright must fade” ........ Hullah 
Song, ‘‘ Her heart was in the song” ........6+00+.e00- Hatton 
Miss Barry. 

Fantasia, Pianoforte, ‘‘ Welsh march” .............. Benedict 
Miss M ‘Carty. 

Aria, “ Vi ravviso” (Sonnambula) .....6. 6.00 ceceeees Bellini 
Signor Valeutini. 

Reich Bip, ~The wiles Gar ak. cnccase cocccccccs J. Dunne 


Quartett Canone, “‘ Ecco quel fiero instante” ............ Costa 

Miss Barry, Mrs. Callanan, Mr. Topham and Signor Valentini. 

Song, “ Nina” Hobbs 
Mr. Topham, accompanied by Miss M ‘Carty. 


Solo and Chorus, ‘‘ Now tramp”.............+++ Sir H. Bishop 
PART II. 

Mad igal, ** Here in cool grot Fla nse Lord Mornington 

Duet, *‘ List, dearest, list” (Theolanthe) .........020e00+ Balfe 


Miss Barry and Mr. Topham. 
Welsh Chorus, ‘‘ The march of the men of Harlech.” J. Thomas 


Aria Buffo, “‘ Largo al factotum” (J? Barbiere) ........ Rossini 
Signor Valentini. 
Pianoforte, ‘‘ March et Valse, L’Ecume de mer” ........ Herz 
Miss M ‘Carty. 

Chorus (by desire), ‘‘ The vesper hymn ”...... Sir J. Stevenson 
Song, “‘ Over hill, over dale” ...........cececcccees T. Cooke 
Miss M. L. Barry. 

Irish melody, “ St. Senanus and the lady” ......-.++ 
r. Topham. 
German Air, ‘‘ Wind thy horn” ...........ceeeeeees J. Dunne 
God save the Queen. 
Comdncber....ccccccsscosece Mr. John Dunne. 


Several of the pieces were re-demanded, but the 
vocalists wisely came forward merely to acknow- 
ledge the compliment by “ graceful salutations,” 
otherwise the concert might have extended far 
beyond the given hour for closing the doors, viz., 
ten o’clock. Miss Barry still holds her ground, 
and has made quite a sensation with the habitués 
of the building ; rumour states that a presentation 
is on the ‘apis. Mr. Topham wisely chooses his 
most effective songs; his “‘ Nina’ was entirely up 
to the mark, and Miss McCarty’s accompaniment 
added at least fifty per cent. to the success. Signor 
Valentini increases much in public favour, like his 
countrymen in general; the singer instils consi- 
dersble dramatic spirit into his vocal pieces. Mr. 
Dunne’s arrangement of “'The Minstrel Boy” is 
judicious and clever, and met with a deserved 
success. A morning journal remarks that on 
the whole this concert may be considered one 
of the most satisfactory of the series ——The 
opening of the THratre Royat is announced 
for Saturday next, the 26th instant, with Fal. 
coner’s Peep o’ Day.” Many strong names ap- 
pear in the announcements, amongst which are 
the following :—Miss Rose Leclerq, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane; Miss Page, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane; Mr. James Johnston, of the 
Lyceum Theatre; Mr. F. O’Neill, of the Lyceum 
Theatre: Mr. George Spencer, of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane; Mr. H. Sinclair. of the Thea- 
tre Royal, Drury Lane; &c. &c. Telbin’s beautiful 
Panoramic Views of the Lakes of Killarney will 
form a powerfully additional attraction to an 
already popular and well established Irish Drama, 
which so well represents times Jong since gone by, 
and only now regarded as mere matters of his- 
tory by all thinking and sensible people.—— 
At the Quzren’s THEATRE, Miss Lizzie Wilmore 
and Mr. W. Ellerton have been performing for the 
past week. Mr. Ellerton (formerly of the Theatre 
Royal) is now a long and well known favourite at 
“The Queen’s.” A Morning Journal justly re- 
marks that “he has lost none of the characteristic 
drollery of manner and expression by which he 
formed his reputation as a low comedian. His 
humour belongs to himself rather than to the part 
in which he appears.” In the interlude, entitled 
“A Day at Paris,’ Miss L. Wilmore assumes 
several distinct characters, changing her voice and 
manner so completely and cleverly as to create a 
doubt in the minds of her audience as to the 
identity of the one artist in each. Few possess 
the gift to such an extent. Mr. H. Webb’s re- 
appearance is announced to the gratification of the 
visitants of The Queen’s. A benefit is announced 
for Mr. T. C. King, the popular and talented tra- 
gedian, who has been for some time confined to his 
bed from illness. Many artistes have come for- 
ward to testify their respect and friendship for 


&|Mr. King. The stars of the Christy Minstrels will 


appear. Mr. Fletcher Baker, our very favourite 
tenor, will also sing some of his most effective 
songs. A full house will doubtless be the result. 


~ Letters from the Rev. Sir F. Gore Ouseley, Bart.,M.'A., Mus. 





Doe., Oxon., and other clergy and ’ ing to the mar- 
vellous effects of “ 's Neuralgic ure, N 
Tic-doloureux, Face and Tooth Ache, Nervous Head A: 
Brow Nervous Debility, etc., may be had of the 4 
ww. MPS., Surrey. Sold by all 


in bottles, at 1s, 6d. and 2s, 
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“LEARNED, Cuatty, UsEruL.”—Atheneum. 
—@~—— 


Every Saturday, 24 pages, price 4d., of all Booksellers, or stamped 
to go by Post, 5d. 


a AND QUERIES, containing every week 
a variety of amusing Articles on the following subjects: —~ 


English, Irish, and Scottish History, illustrated by Original Com- 
munications and inedited Documents. 

Biography, including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
men, and unrecorded facts connected with them. 

Bibliography of English Authors. 

Popular Antiquities and Folk-lore. 

ads and Old Poetry. 

Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

Philology. 

Genealogy and Heraldry. 

Miscellaneous Notes, Queries, and Replies. 





A Specimen sent for Five Stamps. 
32, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





“Learned, Cuattry, Uservt.”—Atheneum. 
—>——_ 
Nearly ready, price 10s. 6d., cloth boards, with very Copious 
Index. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Volume Fifth, Third Series. 





Containing, in addition to a great variety of brief Notes, Queries, 
and Replies, long Articles on the following subjects :— 


English, Scotch, and Irish History :— 


Mr. Froude in Ulster—Sir Walter Rale’ romwell’s Head— 
Sir John Moore's Monument—Tomb of Elizabeth—Reduction 
of Rathlin—Illegitimate Children of Charles 11.—James IL. at 
Faversham—New Champion of Mary Queen of Scots—Court 
and Character of James I1.—The Storm of 1703—J udicial Com- 
mittee of Privy Council. 


Biography :— 


Walter Travers, B.D.—Justice Allan Park—Dr. D. Wauchop— 
J. F. Lampe—Col. R. Venables—A Witty Archbishop—Sir F. 
Walsingham—Beau Wilson—Chauler—Bishop Andrew Knox 
—Lewis Morris—What became of Voltaire’s Remains—John 
Bunyan—Prinee Eugene. 


Bibliography and Literary History :— 


Unpublished Satires of Archbishop Laud—Jeremy Collier on the 
Stage—MS. English Chronicle—Palindromical Verses—Publi- 
cation of Diaries—A General Literary Index—Characters in 
the Rolliad—The Seraglio Library—Library of the Escorial— 
The Chaldee MS.—The Tinclarian Doctor—Trototype of Col- 
lins’s To-morrow—Mrs. Dugald Stewart’s Verses—Club at the 
Mermaid. 


Popular Antiquities and Folk Lore :— 


St. Patrick and the Shamrock—St. Swithin’s Day—Passing Bell 
of St. Sepulchre’s—Norfolk Folk Lore—The Lutin—Yorkshire 
Folk Lore—Dinan Legends and Traditions— Marrow Bones and 
Cleavers—Burial Offerings. 


Ballads and Old Poetry :— 


Tom Drum’s Entertainment—Modern Folk Ballads—When was 
Shakespeare Born?—Shakespeare’s Portraits—Foreign Ballad 
Literature—Robin Adair—Now, brave Boys, we're on for 
Marching—Shakspeariana, &c. &c. 

Popular and Proverbial Sayings :— 

Est Rosa Flos Veneris—One Swallow does not make a summer 

Talleyrand’s Maxim—Kilkenny Cats—French Leave. 
Philology :— 

The word Pamphlet—Team—Lord and Lady, their Derivation 

Morganatic—Chaperon—H oo. 
Genealogy and Heraldry :— 


Esquire— Whitmore F: gotten sie Wie peiboe 
Prince and Princess of Wales—Bibliography of Heraldry 
& —Dolphin as a Crest—The Rui vone— Anions of 
Warwic celin: Arms ef Prince Albert—Old Scot- 
tish 


Fine Arts :— 


Duty on Painters’ Canvas—Portrait of our Saviour—Ex- 
Stitition of Sign Boards—Old Painting at Easter Foulia, 


Ecclesiastical History :— 


St. Willibrod—Cardinal Beton and Gawin Dunbar—Situation on 
. Hymns of the Church—Stone and Wooden Altars in 
England—Authors of Hymns. | 
Topography :— 


St. Mary's Brule —saee Gate, St. Giles’s-in-the- 
Fields—Bowyer House—Bristol Monuments—Old Bridge at 
Newington—Isle of Axholme—Birthplace of Robin Hood— 
Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill Fields. 


Miscellaneous Notes and Queries :— 


Rye House Plot Cards—The Le A Bari fy era 
Tation of Sepulchral Mi word-blade 
Schl. —The Danne Werke— Socrates’ Oath — Roman 
Games— of Animals—Pre-death Coffins—Medmenham 
Club, and many Hundred other Minor Notes, Queries, and 


Replies 





WILLIAM GREIG SMITH, 32, Wellington Street, Strand 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 








or 


aeef,m 
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Just Published, 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


oF 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


AND 
DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY, 
CONTAINING 


PRETTY COLETTE, 
(Transcribed for the Pianoforte by Arnold de Foe.) 


Price 1s. 6d. 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E.C.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 
Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlborough Street ; 
and all’ Book and Music Sellers. 





: “THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


AND 


DRAWING-ROOM MISCELLANY 


Of General Literature and Entertaining Information, 
Pricz 1s. 6d. 


THE MUSIC EDITED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


te ~ MAGAZINE contains 16 pages (48 
; columns), full music size, beautifully printed, devoted to 
literary and artistic subjects, combined with other interesting 
matter, rae oe fitting it fora Family Magazine. A résumé 
of the hions, Parisian Gossip, with Out-of-door Amuse- 
ments, Charades, Tales, ont Sketches, is given every month 
rendering this Magazine a welcome serial for the boudoir and 
the drawing-room. In addition, every Number contains a piece 
of elegantly-engraved 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 


Beautifully Illustrated, 
Which alone is worth double the price of the Magazine. 


—- 


COMPLETE SETS FROM JANUARY, 1864, 
May be obtained from any Bookseller or Newsman. 





Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet ae E.C.; Arthur Hall, Smart, 
and Allen, 25, Paternoster Row, E. : Cramer & Co., 201, Regent 

Street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, Ps 38, Marlborough Street ; and 
all Book and Music Sellers. 


— 


*.* No. 9, for September contains *‘ Prerty CoLerre” 
(transcribed for Piano) with a splendid Illustration. 





A MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY” 


Contains every month, in addition to an elegantly engraved 
piece of 


COPYRIGHT MUSIC, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, AND EDITED BY 
VINCENT WALLACE, 


ip Stes + PAGES (48 columns) full music size, 
beautifully printed, devoted to literary and artistic sub- 
jects, combined With other interesting matter, Fashions, 
Parisian Gossip, Out-of-Door Amusements, Charades, Tales, 
and Sketches. 
Complete Sets may be obtained from any Bookseller or News- 
man, 


Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. ; Arthur Hall, Smart 
& Allen, 25, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; Cramer & Co., 201, Ray 
street ; Metzler & Co., 35, 36, 37, & 38, Marlbo srough street ; 
and all Book and Music Sellers. 


“THE MUSICAL MONTHLY.” 


ONTENTS OF No. 9, SEPTEMBER, 1864: — 

ae tion for a Summer Hou 

mance, ‘ Child of the Sun,’ by H. Farnie. 
Pallngnesis 
Sir Launcelot. 

A Sketch in Canada. 

On the at of Dilation. 

The Hi Master’s 

New Novelet, sore peed cae Glove,’ by L. H. F. du Terreaux. 

Stocking Knitter. 

——_ Music: PRETTY COLETTE, transcribed 
the Pianoforte by Arnold de Foe, beautifully 
d. 





Tux Coontry Hovse: The Boudoir—Out of Doors, Cro- 
The 


quet—' brary, Enoch Arden—Drawing Room, &c. 
—Chesas, basen wg &e., &o. 


Adams & Francis, 59, ee ea. on ; Arthur Hall, Smart 


wet Mel 


cider & Coy & 00 Oo. 38 3 am & 38, mie Co 201 Hage 


CRAMER 


(LIM 


Rosewood or Walnut - - 


Rosewood or Walnut - - 


AND CO. 


ITED), 


Let on Hire the following Pianofortes for T HREE 
YEARS, after which, and WITHOUT ANY 
FARTHER PAYMENT WHATEVER, the Instru- 
ment becomes the property of the Hirer :— 


28 GUINEA PIANETTE, - 10 Guineas 


per annum. 


40 GUINEA DRAWING. 
ROOM MODEL COTTAGE, 
Rosewood or Walnut - . 


15 Guineas 
per annum. 


per annum, 


60 GUINEA ae 20 Guineas 





Every Instrument is warranted of the VERY BEST 
MANUFACTURE, inferior Pianofortes being entirely 
excluded from the stock. 





¢ QUARTERLY PAYMENTS ARE REQUIRED. 





PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET. W. 





CRAMER & Co.’s 
ARTISTS’ CONCERTINA, 


SELECTED AND APPROVED OF BY 
MR. RICHARD BLAGROVE. 


Can 8 & CO. (Lmrrep) have produc’ e 
under the superintendence of Mr. Richard 
very su’ Concertina ; it combines great volume an casel- 
ness of tone, Ge ty of articulation, noiseless and equall 
balanced touc e the wi 
without detriment to its solidity. 
The superior quality of tom is obtained by the use of well- 
tempered steel vibrators, which, — every ——— of the 
air current, a for any period, t! heir perfect intonati 
Every Artista’ Conce rtina is sent out with Medallions, without 
which none are issued by the house, or have passed through 
Mr. Blagrove’s hands, 
Prices: Rosewood, best finished, 12 Guineas; Rosewood, 


t has been considerably lessen 


extended com in order to play the highest “notes of the 
violin music, 16 Guineas. 
+" y & Uo.’s IMPROVED CONCERTINAS, Rosew 


Cc 
lain fret, bushed holes to prevent rattling of the —s 
tuned equal temperament, in mahogany cases, onan, ite £4 4s, 
See os wy insirements have been brought out wi <= 
care, can be recommended both for tone and mec! 


RUMMEL—BONBONNIERES 
_AIUSICALES. Twelve Operatic — 2s. 6d. each, 





¥. 
2 ee 8. Beatrice di Tenda, 
8. Euryanthe. 2. Parisiana. 
4. Anna Bolena. 10. Torquato ‘Tasso. 
5. Gustave il. Ayaan 
6. Sacrifice Inte: 12. Il Furioso. 


Cuaman & co (Limited), 201, ea -street. 


Js‘ PUBLISHED, for CORCEBTIES and 

PIANOFORTE. By 

Fantasia on Airs in Camede S aust”. po ig by 

ba » — Sioverbeata Opere, “L'Btolle du Nord” 6x3 
Cramzn & Co, (Limited), 203, Regent Street, 











Tiivanéun. 2s, 6d. 


Iss Ob hdd appara tig - ae 
Lite Golden hal ee ee 
Ladye Mabel Od. 

Cramer & Co. (Limited, 201, " Regent-street. 


GOUN O D.—QUATRE ROMANCES 
SANS —— C each. 
No. 1. my “geen . Le Ruisseau. 
Calme. 


8. Le 
CRAMER ee Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
Og nee eee Seng. By ARDITI. Words by 


Hewny Faxyis. a eee Ss: 
Cramer & Co. ‘iim ), 201, Regent-street 











K U H E.—Fantasia on Verdi’s Forza 
W. de} Destino ibs Boh! Be Od. 
helsarade "tare Bioosle dt Lape «48 OF 
Cramer & Co. ted), 201, naa OR 


p eet ag OV Ste See 
Chastin & Ci. (Lined, 81, Regentaireet. 
E ANGEL GUIDE. By RENE 


od), 208 
Cramun & Co. (Li 2 oe Rogen ome) 














ACQUES BLUMENTHAL 
a a, 


Teré | Teré! (Neapolitan Air) .........++. 8 6 

La Stella de Il’ Arenella (Nespetitaa Ailr).. 8 6 

Adagio e Presto Agitato .........csceeeeee 6 0 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent Street. 





ASCHER —Le Chant des Naiades 
Larline” 


Caamzn & Co, (Uimlved) 203, Sota 


“ 
@ 
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DEBAIN’S HA 


CRAMER & 


RMONIUMS, &e. 


CO. LIMITED, 


SOLE AGENTS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON 


‘LIST OF 


DEBAIN’S HARMONIUMS. 
ONE STOP. 


. . 
Expression. 


Polished Oak —Four Octaves, £6 6s. Five Octaves, £9 9s. 


THREE STOPS. 
Forté et Cor Anglais, Expression, Forté et Flite. 
Polished Oak, £12 12s. Rosewood, £18 18s. Walnut, £14 14s, 


FIVE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Cor Anglais et Flite, Expression, Forté et Flite, Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £14, Rosewood, £15, Walnut, £16. 


SEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flfite et Cor Anglais, Expression, Céleste et Flite, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £19, Rosewood, £21, Walnut, £22. 


NINE STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, Flite, Clarinette, 
Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Polished Oak, £24, Rosewood, £2610s. Walnut, £27 10s. 


ELEVEN STOPS. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, Expression, 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 


Polished Oak, £30 10s. Rosewood, £33. Walnut, £34. 
*THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Expression, 
Flaite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Tremblant, and Two 
Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu general, and Grand Jeu sfortz. 


Polished Oak, £39 10s. Rosewood, £42. Walnut, £44. 
*FIFTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Celeste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hauthois, Forté (treble) 
Musette, Tremblant, and Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu, bass, and 
Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £42. Rosewood, £4610s. Walnut, £49, 
* NINETEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Dolee, Grand Jeu (full), Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), Céleste, Flite, 
Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, Tremblant, and 
Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Polished Oak, £58. Rosewood, £63, Walnut, £65 10s. 
NINE STOPS, PERCUSSION. 


Sourdine, Forté (bass), Flaite et Cor Anglais, Percussion (bass), Expression, 
Percussion (treble), Céleste et Flite, Forté (treble), Tremblant. 
Rosewood, £29 10s, Walnut, £31. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION. 
Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglaise, Percussion (bass), Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flate, Clarinette, Forté (treble), 
Tremblant. 


Rosewood, £39 10s. Walnut, £41 10s. 


*SEVENTEEN STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION. 

Sourdine, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Percussion 
(bass), Dolce, Grand Jeu, Expression, Ofleste, Percussion (treble), 
Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Tremblant, and Two 
Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu bass, and Grand Jeu treble. 


Rosewood, £60 10s. Walnut, £63. 
*TWENTY-ONE STOPS, PERCUSSION, KNEE ACTION, 


Sourdine, Contre-bass, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bourdon, Cor Anglais, 
Percussion (bass), Dolce, Grand Jeu (bass), Expression, Grand Jeu 
(treble), Céleste, Percussion (treble), Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, 
Forté (treble), Musette, Tremblant, and Two Knee Pedals—Grand Jeu 
bass, Grand Jeu treble. 

Rosewood, £88 10s, Walnut, £91. 


* These Harmoniums may be had, to order, with 2 octaves of pedals (C to E), acting on the 
** Bourdon” and ** Cor Anglais” stops without disturbing the Keys), and an independent 
blowing action, at an extra cost of £10 108, Oak, imitation Rosewood or Walnut, or 
£11 11s. solid Rosewood or Walnut, 


PRICES. 
DEBAIN’S HARMONICORDE, 


A Combination of the Single String (unicorde), and the Harmonium. 


THIRTEEN STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Forté (bass), Bourdon, Cor Anglais, Grand Jeu, 
Expression, Céleste, Flate, Clarinette, Forte (treble), Tremblant, Cordes 
(treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings, and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £68 10s. Walnut, £70 10s. 


TWENTY-ONE STOPS, KNEE ACTION. 


Cordes (bass), Sourdine, Contre-basse, Forté (bass), Basson, Clairon, Bour- 
don, Flite, Dole¢, Grand Jeu (bass), Expression, Grand Jeu (treble), 
Céleste, Flite, Clarinette, Fifre, Hautbois, Forté (treble), Musette, 
Tremblant, Cordes (treble), and Two Knee Pedals, Forté for Strings, 
and Grand Jeu. 


Rosewood, £94. Walnut, £97. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONINO. 


A small Harmonium, constructed so as to be placed under the keyboard of 
any Pianoforte, in front of which it presents a second keyboard of three 
octaves. Ithas Four Stops, viz.—Musette, Flite, Forté, Tremblant, 
and a Regulating Screw. 


Rosewood, £12 12s. Walnut, £13 18s. 





DEBAIN’S HARMONIUM PEDALIER, 


Fitted for any Instrument. It has 24 octaves of German Pedals (C to E, 33 
notes ), three sets of vibrators, three stops, viz.:—Bass (8 ft. C), Contre- 
basse (16 /t. and 32 ft. C) and swell, and a separate feeder, which also 
supplies the Instrument placed on it. Its tone is similar to that pro- 
duced by the pedal pipes of an Organ, and for Fugues as well as Organ 
Music of a high class it is admirably adapted, whilst to the learner it 
offers for practice the advantages of a large Organ. 


Price in Oak, 837 Guineas. Rosewood, 40 Guineas. 





PIANOS-MECANIQUES, &c., BY DEBAIN. 


PIANO-MECANIQUE, OR MECHANICAL 
SUBSTITUTE FOR A PIANISTE, 
Producing with faultless execution and delicacy the most elaborate and 


difficult compositions by means of small boards (planchettes ) on which 
the music to be played is arranged. 


Without Keyboard. With 7-octave Keyboard. 


Rosewood - - 55 Guineas. Rosewood - 90 Guineas. 
Walnut- - - 65 Guineas. Walnut - - - 100 Guineas. 


Castagnette action, 10 Guineas extra. 





ANTIPHONEL, OR MECHANICAL SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORGANIST. 

Applied to any existing Organ, Harmonium, or Seraphine, producing by 

means of small boards (planchettes) the simple Psalm Tune, Chant, 


Grand Chorus, or Overture. 
Oak, 12 Guineas. Rosewood, 18 Guineas, Walnut, 14 Guineas, 


PLANCHETTES FOR THE ANTIPHONEL, OR 
PIANO-MECANIQUE. 


From Catalogue, 5s. per foot; from score, to order, 6s. per foot; for 
Castagnette action, 1s. per foot extra. Cases for Planchettes, 2s, 





each. 
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